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for immediate application of modern, hospital-quality 
AUTOMATIC RESUSCITATION (for the non-breathing person) 
OXYGEN INHALATION (for the person breathing with difficulty) 
POWER ASPIRATION (for removal of obstructing water, mucus, 
blood or vomitus from the mouth and throat) 
—when indicated—until arrival of official rescue or ambulance services! 


ead EMERGUIMUT 


For emergency use in those first extremely critical minutes 
whenever breathing needs to be restored, E & J, world’s 
principal producer of modern, automatic resuscitators. 
has created the Emergikit. Containing the same resuscita- 
tion instrument Rescue Squads and Hospitals throughout 
the world use routinely, it has been made remarkably 
compact (to store in small space and to carry easily to 
victim wherever located) and far lower in cost (to aid all 
authorities wanting effective basic equipment but hereto- 
fore stopped by both bulk and price). 














Mail coupon now for immediate information 


The E&J EMERGIKIT is completely self-contained . 
and operated by its own oxygen power. It includes E&J MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
the famed E& J MICRO Resuscitator, an automatic ' 100 E. Graham Place * Burbank, California 
aspirator, child and adult size face masks and air- 
woys, dust-tight case and complete instructions for 
use. Total weight, 21 pounds. 


Gentlemen: 
[_) Please send me complete data on the E & J EMERGIKIT. 

] Please arrange a free demonstration of the E & J EMERGIKIT. 
(] Please deliver one E & J EMERGIKIT as soon as possible. 


PRICE COMPLETE, less oxygen cylinder available locally | Name Leen 
Address 


$ A O 34 50 ' City State _Phone 
F.O.B. FACTORY ; are 














The 7Zec FEDERAL MODEL 171, Beacon Ray light 
























It looks just like the regular 
number 17 Beacon Ray, in a picture. 
It looks just like it 

mounted on your police car. 


But... like the better automobile, 

it’s not what it looks like 

but what's under the hood 

that makes the difference in performance. 


Emergency vehicles in modern traffic 
are more and more dependent 
on warning lights. 





ninutes The new 171 Beacon Ray’s flashes 

world’s are not twice as bright, 

‘itators, but many times brighter than the 

suscita- 1957 standard. 

ughout 

irkably 

sily to Here is the new super Beacon Ray 
aid all with super beam, 


super range, 

super brilliance. 

lf you want super visual protection, 
write for information on the 

new FEDERAL model 171. 


hereto- @ 
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8706 S. State Street, Chicago 19, Ill. 












Announcing... 


THE NEW 58 FORD POLICE CAR! 


Featuring an all-new 303-hp POLICE INTERCEPTOR 
361 V-8 built exclusively for Police work ! 


The 58 Ford is big news with its 

mighty 303-hp Police Interceptor 361 

V-8 ... offering for the first time scien- 

tific new Precision Fuel Induction— 

one of the greatest V-8 advances in 25 

years! This completel ly new engine 

design combines “expressway ’ manifolds, larger ports, 

higher- lift valves, and new machined combustion 

chambers. This completely new, exclusive Police Inter- 

ceptor gives superior performance, thriftier power! It’s 

quieter, too, equipped with special new hydraulic 

valve lifters. What’s more, 3 other Interceptor V-8’s are 

available . . . with 300, 265 or 240 hp . . . all with Pre- 

cision Fuel iadection. Also, there’s an advanced 292 

V-8 and Ford's famous Mileage Maker Six, the indus- 

try’s most advanced Six, now with 145 hp and up to 
10% more gas mileage. 





























Proved and 
approved around 
the world 


This 58 Ford Police Car is loaded with other im- 
provements, too . . . new handling ease with Magic- 
Circle Steering, new riding comfort with improved 
suspension, more safety with Ford’s exclusive Life- 
guard Design features and superior “Inner Ford” con- 
struction. 


And this new Ford’s toughness has been thoroughly 
proved in a round-the-world road test . . . the most 
complete test ever given any Car before its introduction. 
Ford, always the favorite for demanding Police duty, 
now offers more than ever before. See your Ford Dealer 
today for full details on this great new 58 Ford Police Car! 


FORD 


. favored by far as a law enforcement car 
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In our new year of 1958, Police 
problems will be even greater 
than in 1957. Professionaliza- 
tion of Police Service will also 
take another giant step for- 
ward. It is the desire of this 
Journal to aid in every way, in 
every field of Police Service, to 
make that forward step an even 
greater one. Our readers’ sug- 
gestions will help. 
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the most unobtrusive 
“assistant you can 


have—and the 


most versatile! 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 
BRIEFCASE-CONFERENCE-RECORDER 


SELF-POWERED LIGHTWEIGHT 


It’s rapidly becoming one of the NECESSARY 
working tools of the LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AGENT 


HERE’S WHY 


RECORDS VOICE UNDETECTED . . . 60 FEET AWAY 
ENCLOSED IN ITS OWN BRIEFCASE OR SEPARATE 
EQUALIZES ALL VOICES . . . NEAR AND FAR 
SCREENS OUT INTERFERING NOISES—ELECTRONICALLY 
RECORDS TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 

INDEXES AND LOGS INSTANTLY, ACCURATELY 
RECORDING CONTINUITY: Up to 12 HRS. & to 4 HRS. 
UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS AT ONLY 3c PER HOUR 
AUTOMATIC “START-STOP” BY VOICE-ACTUATION 
Eliminates supervision and recording of silent periods. Recording starts 
as soon as voice or signal comes through the mike or phone and stops 
within 6 to 8 seconds after voice or signal ceases. Noiseless. Operates 


in closed briefcase. May be disconnected at will. Optional Item "VC," 
price $90.00. 





Price $450.00 


Includes hand-lapel Microphone; built-in Loudspeaker; manual "Start- 
Stop"; "Go-Back"’; Indexer; high-fidelity Jack for earphones or external 
loudspeaker; Provision for Monitoring; Speed, Volume and Tone Con- 
trols. Continuity: |'/2 hours on each side of recording belt (SC, 50- 
lot for $10.00). Equipped with handle for carrying. May be slung from 
shoulder with an easy-to-attach shoulder strap. Weight: 8 Ibs. in- 
cluding self-contained standard dry batteries (Flashlight cells last 150 
work-hours, "B" battery lasts 350 work-hours). Operates trom self-con- 
tained batteries and/or optional powerpack for 110 Volts A.C. 


Model CC 


For complete bulletin CP including 4-hour 





Model CCB 


Price $465.75 } 


Same as Model CC} 
except that unit and| 
microphone are con-| 
cealed in briefcase. 


WHEREVER YOU GO 


Cells Office 
Courtroom Home Car Plane 
Interrogation-Room Scene of accident or crime 


INDOORS—OUTDOORS 
Field Train 
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NO WIRES . . . NO PLUGS 
No connecting to cigarette lighter, inverter or converter 


IT’S AN ELECTRONIC ASSISTANT—LIGHT AND PORTABLE | 


Unobtrusively takes down every word and intonation. 
Hi-Fi. No obvious microphone to restrain informants 
from speaking freely. 


ACCEPTABLE AS EVIDENCE IN COURT 


Walkie-Recordall is the only conference recorder that 
produces a permanent unalterable sound record. Non- 
magnetic. Cannot be accidentally or otherwise erased. 


PROVISION FOR DICTATING IN NOISY PLACES 


To adapt this Conference Recorder for dictating in 
noisy places, an optional built-in provision permits the 
exclusion of everything except the voice spoken or 
whispered close to the mike—in office, field, car, train 
or plane. Optional Item EJL—Price $10.00 


ORIGINAL RECORDINGS NEED NO TRANSCRIBING 


Recording belts (Sonabands) are compact, identifiable, 
mailable and easy-to-file for permanent future refer 
ence. Slip “On-Off” in a jiffy. Indexer facilitates com 
pilation of case histories accumulated at intervals. 
Immediate and accurate location for playback or for 
adding subsequent recordings—without rewinding 
While transcription facilities are incorporated in the 
same unit, the inexpensive permanent file of original 
recordings may dispense with need for transcribing . . 


a huge saving of clerical time. 
e TELEPHONE ® REPORTS 
e STATEMENTS e LECTURES 
® HEARINGS ® DICTATION 
¢ DEPOSITIONS e INTERVIEWS 
® INVESTIGATIONS © CONFERENCES 
¢ INTERROGATION ¢ TRAINING 


recorder and optional attachments write te 


MILES REPRODUCER CO. INC., DEPT. CP 
812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., Tel. SPring 7-7670 
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Epitor’s Note: Professor Monnier is 
Professor of Analytical Chemistry at 
the University of Geneva. He is a spe- 
cialist in Physico-Chemical Analysis and 
the author of the books, GerNERAL 
CueMistRY and ANALYTICAL QUANTI- 
TATIVE MINERAL CHeEmMistTrRY. He has 
published more than sixty articles de- 
voted to research in the field of Ana- 
lytical and Mineral Chemistry. In the 
following article, Professor Monnier dis- 
cusses the application of scientific 
method for alcohol determinations in 
European practice. The Journal is 
pleased to welcome this distinguished 
contributor to its columns. 


HE determination of the degree 
To alcoholic influence in drivers 
is rendered difficult for two rea- 
sons: the first arises from the fact 
that the traffic officer hesitates to 
“order” a blood sample taken when 
the symptoms of intoxication are not 
sufficiently apparent; the second is 
that the accused can prevent this 
taking of blood by invoking the 
tight against invasion of his body. 
This results in persons having .10% 
to .15% alcohol in their blood very 
often escaping arrest, even though 
they might be particularly danger- 
ous in traffic. If they do not present 
all the symptoms of drunkenness 
they are nevertheless in such a state 
of excitement that they overestimate 
their physical possibilities and at the 
same time they lose their sense of 
danger and responsibility. 

The “Breathalyzer,” a semi-au- 
tomatic apparatus for the analysis 
of alcohol in the breath, is going to 
permit remedying this state of af- 
fairs. It is, in the hands of the traffic 
police of our country a powerful 
means of detection and has already 





* Translated from the original French 
by Captain Robert F. Borkenstein, Direc- 
tor, Indiana State Police Laboratory, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


By Denys Monnier 


rendered inestimable service to those 
who are responsible for policing the 
roads. It has permitted doubling the 
number of arrests and of settling in 
several minutes problems that up 
to the time of its adoption were 
without solution. 

Here is the working principle of 
the Breathalyzer that Geneva is the 
first European City to use. It was 
perfected by Lieutenant Borken- 
stein of the Indiana State Police. 

It is known that there is a con- 


A New Apparatus to Detect Alcoholic 
Influence—“The Breathalyzer’ * 


stant reaction between the amount 
of alcohol in the blood and that in 
the breath. Important work has been 
able to establish that 2100 cc of 
alveolar air at 33°C contains as 
much alcohol as 1 cc of blood. Con- 
sequently, if the amount of alcohol 
contained in the breath is known, a 
simple calculation permits obtaining 
the amount in the blood. Several 
methods have been proposed for 
this determination but since they 
were insufficiently 


studied, com- 
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plicated to manipulate and not 
thermostatically regulated, they were 
quickly abandoned. 

The Breathalyzer on the contrary 
has been conceived and executed 
with particular care. Easily trans- 
portable, its dimensions are 27 x 23 
x 22 cm. and its weight is about 8 
kg. It is thermostatically controlled 
at 45-50°C. It operates either on 
city current (125-250 volts) or on 
automobile batteries (6 to 12 volt). 
The determination is effected in less 
than five minutes. 

The “Breathalyzer” is a colorime- 
ter with photoelectric cells. These 
transform the luminous flux that 
they receive from a tungsten light 
bulb placed between them to elec- 
tric currents whose circuits are op- 
posed. When the cells receive the 
same amount of light the resulting 
electric currents cancel out and the 





thalyxer 


galvanometer shows zero. Any dif- 
ference of intensity of light on one 
of the cells will have the effect of 
creating an electric current in the 
circuit, which will be shown as a 
deflection of the galvanometer 
needle. 

This assumed, let us see how the 
determination is effected. The anal- 
ysis is based on the following fact: 
when the alcohol contained in the 
breath passes through a solution 
containing yellow potassium dichro- 
mate, the latter undergoes a partial 
decolorization due to the fact that 
it is transformed into trivalent chro- 
mium according to the equation: 
A weakening of the yellow coloring 
is thus observed that will be more 
marked as the breath contains more 
alcohol. The extent of this decolor- 
ization thus permits knowing the 
alcoholic content. Let us examine 


how this determination is effected 

The switch S is turned to ON. 
The red signal E lights up. The 
thermostat, after 15 to 20 minutes 
attains the temperature of 45 
(checked by the thermometer T), 
An ampoule containing 3 cc of 
0.025% potassium dichromate solv- 


tion is placed on each side of the | 
lamp. The left ampoule is called the | 


standard. It does not undergo any 
change during the analysis. The test 
ampoule on the right will have its 
color diminished at the time of the 
passage of the breath. Before pro- 
ceeding with the analysis, the ap- 
paratus is balanced, that is to say 
the light is placed equidistant from 
the two photoelectric cells so that 
they receive the same quantity of 
light. Under these conditions the 
galvanometer G is at zero. At this 
point the analysis can be started. 
For this, the knob K is placed on 
TAKE and the accused blows into 
a plastic mouthpiece previously 
sterilized. It is provided with a trap 
so that saliva cannot enter the ap- 
paratus. Under the pressure of the 
expired air, the piston of the little 
metal cylinder is pushed toward the 
top. After 3 or 4 seconds the green 
signal F lights up, indicating that 
the cylinder is full. The exhalation 
is continued for several seconds, the 
breath going through the cylinder 
and the excess escaping into the air 
through two little openings that are 
exposed when the piston reaches 
the limit of its travel. The taking 
of the sample completed, the piston 
drops several millimeters and closes 
the two openings. It is held in this 
position by a magnet. Thus 57 cc of 
breath at 45°, in which the alcoholic 
content must be determined, will be 
collected and contained in the cy! 
inder. The knob K is turned t 
ANALYZE which results in cop 
necting the cylinder with the tes 
ampoule containing 3 cc of potas 
sium dichromate solution, placed 4 
the right. Simultaneously, the effec 
of the magnet is suppressed in such 
a way that the piston descends bi 
its own weight, pushing out the 


breath which bubbles through the 
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test ampoule kept at 65°C by a lit- 
tle electric resistance under it. The 
problem is now to determine with 
suficient precision the weakening 
of the colorization (the loss of di- 
chromate which will be a measure 
of the alcoholic content). 

The galvanometer now indicates 
a flow of current because the photo- 
electric cell at the right receives 
more light since the test ampoule is 
partially decolorized. The balance is 
reestablished by moving the light 
from the right to the left by means 
of the knob B, until the galvanome- 
ter returns to zero. The movement 
of the light will progressively great- 
the discoloration advances, 
that is to say, as there is more al- 
cohol in the breath. 

By an ingenious device seen at 
the bottom, the lamp, as it is dis- 
placed, moves a needle across a dial 
directly graduated in blood alcohol. 
A ey reading thus gives the re- 
sult which is obtained in less than 


er as 


} minutes with a maximum error of 
10%. 

Before turning this apparatus over 
to the police, we made a number 
of tests on volunteers. It has thus 
been possible for us to compare the 


results of the “Breathalyzer” with 
those of laboratory methods of 
analysis. 


Since July, 1956, the traffic bureau 
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Variation in the number of alcohol determinations made before and after adopt- 
ing the BREATHALYZER. 


has been in possession of this ap- 
paratus. 

The consequences that can result 
from a blood alcohol analysis are 
sometimes very serious and all pos- 
sible precautions should be taken so 
that the service is absolutely safe. 
That is why the samples that we re- 





ceive are analyzed by two different 
methods and the results are report- 
ed only if the values obtained are 
in sufficient agreement. 

The use of the “Breathalyzer” is a 
great help. It is an excellent means 
of detection. The results that it gives 
are good but we are of the opinion 
that there should also be laboratory 
controls. That is why the police of- 
ficer insists, when the “Breathalyzer” 
shows values greater than those per- 
mitted (.10% in Geneva) that the ac- 
cused give a blood sample. In case 
of refusal, it is assumed that he 
has confidence in the apparatus and 
that he accepts the results to his 
risk and peril. 

Before closing, we wish to add 
that, seeking to cause as little in- 
convenience to drivers as possible, 
particularly to those who fear hav- 
ing blood taken from the vein, we 
have perfected a micromethod that 
permits making an analysis on 4 or 
5 drops of blood taken from the 
fingertip. This new procedure will 
be adopted in our service the first 
of next year. wick 









































Eprror’s Note: Inspector Sternitzky 
is one of those rare individuals who is 
taking time out to make his long and 
rich experience available through lec- 
tures, articles and books to the present 
generation of police officers. We need 
more people like Inspector Sternitzky. 
He was appointed as Patrolman in the 
Oakland Police Department on March 
10, 1916 and advanced successively 
through the ranks of Corporal of Police, 
Sergeant of Police to Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Police and finally to the rank of 
Inspector of Police on August 8, 1923. 
He held this position until his retire- 
ment on May 1, 1949. 

Under the direction of the California 
State Board of Education, Inspector 
Sternitzky has lectured on worthless 
check investigation for over ten years 
in training programs for the Police, 
Sheriffs Deputies and Investigators for 
District Attorneys. His services as a 
lecturer on forgery and other ques- 
tioned document problems have also 
included assignments at the University 
of California, San Jose State College 
and Fresno State College. 

His book, Forcery anp Fictitious 
Cuecks, has been the subject of favor- 
able reviews from all parts of the 
world. 


CLEARINGHOUSE NUMBERS 
AND BANK PAPER AND 
PRINTERS 


A“ officers should know the 


clearinghouse numbers of the 
banks in their state, because many 
checks are printed for forgers and 
mobs who have fictitious firm names 
and clearinghouse numbers printed 
on the forms. Then they proceed to 
fill them out and pass them in a 
wholesale manner to the unsuspect- 
ing merchants. It would be most 
valuable in preventing this type of 
forgery if a law were passed in all 
states requiring printers who print 
bank checks to verify with the bank 
mentioned on the checks whether 





Address: Inspector J. L. Sternitzky, 
5321 James Avenue, Oakland 9, California. 


Suggestions to Officers 
On Forgery Investigation 


By Inspector Julius L. Sternitzky 


the firm has an account in good 
order. Honest, established printers 
and engravers usually observe the 
fundamental principles involved, 
and many times have by their in- 
formation prevented this type of 
forgery. 

In patrolling their beats, officers 
should confer with printers occa- 
sionally. They may learn that some 
person has left a lot of bank paper, 
with a form for printing some firm 
checks, and the printer is suspicious 
and wishes confirmation. In such a 
case the patrolman, whether new to 
his work or experienced, should im- 
mediately notify his Check Detail 
or the detective assigned to these 
duties, so that the necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained. It may 
soon be ascertained that there is no 
such firm, or in the event a well- 
known firm name was used, that this 
firm did not order any checks, does 
not carry an account at the bank 
mentioned, and, furthermore, the 
form given to the printer does not 
conform with their original checks. 
A watch is then placed on the print- 
ing establishment, and the forgers 
are picked up when they call for 
the checks. After their arrest it may 
be found that they are wanted in 
other cities and states for commit- 
ting the same offense. 

Checking with the paper house 
which sold them the bank paper is 
also important, as these forgers usu- 
ally state that they are having a 
new series of checks printed for 
their firm, or they give some other 
similar reason. They have thereby 
declared that they are the owners 
or representatives of the firm, thus 
establishing a conspiracy to defraud 
which, together with leaving the 
form with the printer, further estab- 
lishes intent. 
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A number of years ago numerous 
forged firm checks were passed in | 
cities of the Bay area in California, | 
including San Francisco, Oakland | 


Berkeley, and others. A certain type| : 


of bank paper was used and it was 
always the same. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the paper was sold by 
a San Francisco firm, and the Check 
Detail of the San Francisco Police 
Department was notified. A watch 
was placed at the paper house, and 
an employee was arrested when 
bank paper of the same type was | 
found in his lunch box, which he} 
was carrying out after his day’ 
work. Before the investigation was 
completed, two of his brothers, one 
an ex-con, were arrested and con- 
fessions obtained. They were all 
charged in a general conspiracy 
complaint and their cases disposed 
of as prescribed by the statutes of 
the State of California. 

It should be kept in mind that all 
paper dealers who sell bank paper 
in wholesale lots will co-operate 


° vee ° ‘ \ 
with any officer who is investigating 


and tracing bank paper. Such deal- 
ers usually have a man in their de 
partment who can inform the officer, 


or officers, where the paper which y 


they are tracing is manufactured 





and sold. When a bank check is held 
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for 


to the light, the watermark wil ol 
plainly show, if it has such a mark} ,,: 


If no watermark shows, and it if 


necessary to trace the paper, i 
would be advisable to send one 6 
the checks to the Federal Bureau @ 
Investigation at Washington, D.C 
as they maintain a complete file. Th 
F.B.I. also has a complete file o 
handwriting of forgers and may be 
able to identify the writer of the 
check. 
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CHECK KITING 


A newspaper item, dated October 
16, 1956, from Fort Worth, Texas, 
stated that a bank had failed to open 
for business recently and that its 
president had resigned his position. 
Other officials and a State Bank 
Commissioner were going over the 
imerous| books. Still another person, a spokes- 
sed jn} man for the Insurance Corporation, 
lifornia, stated that the shortage was in ex: 
Yakland, | °8S of $600,000. One official said 
ain type that the reason for the failure was 
Tt “check kiting,” though he did not 
n ascer.| 2ccuse anyone. . 
ahi This incident brings to mind the 

“| old saying that “a chain is only as 
“ Check strong as its weakest link”; conse- 
> quently, if any banks or business 
\ wate houses have knowledge of a weak 
ase, and link in their establishments, the time 
1 when to eliminate it is as soon as it is dis- 
ype Was) covered. 
hich he} Alert detectives and officers from 
is day’| Iocal Police and Sheriff's Depart- 
ion was} ments can perform a great service to 
ers, One| hanks and business firms by setting a 
nd con-|casual watch, or even by occasion- 
vere alllally standing in the aisle of a bank. 
nspiracy| They may see some of the “boys” 
disposed} or past offenders stroll in through 
itutes of} the front door, then casually stroll 
out a side door because they have 
| that all| seen the officer on duty. 
k paper The following three checks, all 
operate endorsed in the same handwriting, 
stigating| "Te stolen from the lobbies of large 
i, aa ofice buildings in Los Angeles in 
1948. There are only a few of a 
large number of checks issued by 
prominent firms to various people, 


their de- 
e officer, 








x which all stolen and the endorsements 
factured forged 

k is helé The thief and forger had a unique 
ark wil 





tplan of operation by which he ob- 
tained the checks. He would wait in 
the lobby of a large office building, 
usually about 5:00 p.m. when office 
1 one fclerks were leaving the building. 
jureau Of The outgoing mail would be left on 
m, D.Chtop of the locked mail boxes con- 
file. Th taining the chute mail, instead of 
2 file ofbeing deposited in a regular mail 
may bébox or left at the post office. Thus 
r of thgthe forger was able to steal many of 
the checks. By simply showing the 
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Genuine HUSQVARNA 


Imagine buying this world famous 
HUSQVARNA weapon at this very low 
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American public for the first time at this 


7.5 Caliber (.32) 
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Weight: 28 Ounces 
Six Shots 
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Hand Checkered 





unbelievable price. 


10 Day Money-Back Guarantee 





When ordering, send statement: "'l am not an alien. | 
have never been convicted of a crime of violence and am 
not under indictment or a fugitive. | am 21 years or older." 
Mass., Mo., Mich., N.Y., N.J., N.C., R.1., Omaha and New 
Orleans send permits Cal. res. add 4% tax. F.O.B. Los 
Angeles, Calif. One-third down for C.O.D. or Layaway. 


e Made Under Colt 


e Superbly Accurate 


We have received a number of exceptionally 
fine revolvers for serious collectors. They have 
an unusually fine Charcoal Blue finish and are 
in Excellent Condition. Limited quantity $17.95 


Original Accessories 


Leather Holsters $1.95 
New Pigskin Holsters 2.50 
Lanyards, Cleaning Rods & 

» Screwdrivers 35 ea. 


Plenty of Ammo Available 


At less than comparable U. S. Prices 
Box of 100 Rounds $5.75 


FEDERAL FIREARMS CORP. 


822-P N. HOLLYWOOD WAY 
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envelope which had contained the 
check, he identified himself as the 
owner and was accepted as such. 

This man was arrested in Los 
Angeles—I believe by Lieutenant 
Stensland of the Los Angeles Sher- 
iffs Office—who identified him as 
a man whom he had arrested for a 
similar offense. He was sentenced to 
a Federal Penitentiary for a seven- 
year term. After his release he was 
again arrested for a similar offense 
for which he is now serving another 
sentence. 

In order to eliminate the method 
by which this forger operated, firms 
in office buildings should delegate 
an employee to deliver the mail to 
the post office or to place it in a reg- 
ular mail box after working hours. 

Before the forger received his sen- 
tence in Los Angeles, I requested 
the Los Angeles Sheriff to send a 
photo and exemplars of the forger’s 
handwriting for comparison with 
the signature on forged endorsed 
checks cashed in Oakland. It was 
soon ascertained that his handwrit- 
ing was similar to that on these 
checks; hardly any effort was made 
to disguise the handwriting. All the 
capital letters, and many of the small 





letters, together with the slant of 
writing and stroking and movement, 
were all in the same classification. 
When photographed copies of the 
checks which had been passed in 
Oakland were mailed to Lieutenant 
Stensland, he returned them a few 
days later with the terse statement, 
“Nothing to worry about, Inspector; 
he admits stealing and passing all 
the checks; going up to Federal Pen 
for seven years; probably do it again 
when he gets out.” 

It can be noted that one of the 
checks cashed in Oakland has an 
address in Long Beach, and another 
has a San Diego address. Both of 
these cities are about five hundred 
miles from Oakland. In a case of 
this kind the decision as to cashing 
a check drawn on a Los Angeles 
firm should be left to an officer of 
the company or firm, and not to an 
inexperienced cashier. In the presen- 
tation of any strange check, the first 
thing necessary is to establish the 
validity of the check before cashing 
it. A wire to Los Angeles should 
have brought warning that the 
checks had been stolen. 

The following old check, payable 
to Cash and signed L. B. Filipelli, 
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was shown to “Johnny” Filipelli in 
Oakland at the time it was reported 
and had been returned by the bank, 
marked “Unable to locate at Day & 
Night Branch, Bank of America.” 
Johnny, a leading bail bond bro- 
ker, very well known in Oakland, 
would never have cashed a check 
without sufficient funds in the bank. 
He was quite disappointed and said, 
“Gee, can you catch that guy? I do 
not know who to suspect, so many 
people know me.” He was informed 
that many prominent people are a 
mark for the forgers. They do not 
hesitate to forge the names of people 
in all walks of life, including those 
of the clergy, lawyers, and others— 
even Sheriffs. Johnny, who was 
given to expressing his feelings with 
outbursts of laughter, then let out 
one of his famous laughs which 
could be heard all over any large 
building, or on the street a block 
away, and exclaimed, “So you think 
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I am a prominent man, and that is 
the reason my name was forged; 
everybody knows me; why couldn't 
he have used some other name?” 
Then he let out another of his fa- 
mous laughs, which of course led 
everyone present either to laugh 
or smile. He is still trying to figure 
out who forged his name, and oc- 
casionally reminds me of the occur- 
rence, stating that he would like 
to see this check published. 

The next check, signed Jack 
Young, Sheriff, Crane County, Texas, 
is one of numerous checks on which 
the name of the Sheriff was signed 
without his authority and which 
were passed in many states. The 
passer of the check was arrested in 
Oakland, at a hotel where he had 
stopped the previous year and one 
of many places which had been 
warned in the event he appeared 
again. He was dressed in real West- 
ern style, wearing a large sombrero, 
black leather coat, and black leather 
boots and tan shirt. Pinned on his 
shirt was a large silver badge in- 
scribed with the name of Jack 
Young, Sheriff, Crane County, Tex- 
as. He also wore a large leather 
belt with a 38 caliber pistol strapped 
to each side. The check exhibited 
herewith was one found on his per- 
son, which he stated he had written. 

When news of his arrest was pub- 
lished, the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment received word that this man 
was wanted in many cities and 
states. Telegrams, letters, and tele- 
phone calls were received for sev- 
eral days after his arrest. Informa- 
tion was received stating that he 
had sent many articles to Sheriff 
Young which had been purchased 
by forged checks. These included 
saddles, blankets, and other items, 
which he apparently sent to Sheriff 
Young as a sort of peace offering 
of good will. 

Since the closest city holding war- 
rants for him was San Francisco, 
Oakland turned him over to the San 
Francisco Police Department. 

The record of this man becomes 
more and more complicated. Some- 


time later he was in jail in Florid, 
and notwithstanding that his ree 
ord shows detention in a Texas hos. 
pital for a mental ailment, the latest 
report is that he was turned over 
to Texas from Colorado. He is now 
held in Texas State Penitentiary. | 
This type of forger is probably men. | 
tally ill; however, if found sane after! 
an examination by qualified psychi- 
atrists, he should receive mais! 
according to his crime. He has been 
masquerading around the country 
long enough and should receive his 
just deserts. 

Another forger recently operated 
in several California cities forging 
the name of the Sheriff of the county 
in which he operated. His handwrit- 
ing is quite similar to that on the 
check signed “Jack Young, Sheriff, 
Crane County, Texas.” However, his 
personal description is not the same 
as that of the Texas forger. He, too, 
has a criminal record in several 
states, and it would be wise for all 
Sheriffs to issue circulars in their 
respective counties, describing both 
of these persons to merchants and 
other business people who asl 
checks, and requesting them to 
place the circulars on their cash reg- 
isters where all employees can see 
them. They should receive specific 
instruction to telephone the Sherif 
to verify the presented check. 

A copy of each forger’s handwrit: 
ing can be obtained from the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Identifica 
tion. Each check should be repro 
duced on the circular, together with 
a description of the forger. Through 
this method of carefully instructing 
the owner of each establishment 
who cashes checks, the forger i 
bound to be caught. For many year 
the writer used this method of ap 
prehension and found it successful 

It is hoped that the foregoing dis 
cussion will prove of benefit to al 
who have to deal with the crim 
of check forgery and that the sug 
gestions included may be of assist 
ance in helping to deter the crim 
inal who attempts to fleece the pub 
lic in this way. laleld 
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Effect of Single and Multiple Patrols 


On Police Fatalities 


By Robert H. Kirkwood 


Eprror’s Note: When Chief Bernard C. Brannon of the 
Kansas City Police Department made available his masterly 
report on the one man patrol car system in that city, there 
followed a resurgence of interest throughout the country with 
respect to this major development in the American police 
services. Chief Brannon concluded, regarding the safety of 
the officer alone in a patrol car—‘He was not riding his 
old patrol area alone—his fellow officer was still there, 
but in an additional car.” Further confiming the safety 
factor in the one man patrol car operation, the following 
study conducted under the auspices of the Institute of 
Public Administration, 684 Park Avenue, New York, is 
of special interest. It is presented and made available to 
readers of the Journal through the courtesy of the Institute. 


XAMINATION of the circumstances of police fatali- 

ties shows few cases of policemen on single motor- 
ized patrol who were killed by criminals, although 
numerous city and state forces have operated for years 
with one-man patrol cars exclusively and many more 
are using some one-man cars. Homicidal attack by 
criminals on policemen engaged in single motorized 
patrols are somewhat less than they are on dual or 
multiple patrols; for state police forces the death rate 
among single patrols is much lower. 

The pros and cons of the one-man versus the two- 
man patrol car have been hotly contested ever since 
the patrol car was first introduced. It is a highly con- 
troversial problem and many opinions prevail as to 
the relative merit of both systems, but thus far little in 
way of factual support for either method has been pre- 
sented to help clarify the issue. 

Records of the past decade produce scant evidence 
to support the arguments of those who maintain that 
the life of a patrolman operating alone in a car is in 
much greater danger than when he is accompanied by 
a fellow officer. In fact, the number of policemen killed 
accidentally by fellow officers is large enough to suggest 
hazards for those on dual or multiple patrol which are 
not present when the patrolman is working alone. 

Furthermore, death rates for policemen killed in line 
of duty from all causes compare very favorably with 
the rates for other occupations. Fatalities are more fre- 
quent among police than among tradesmen or service 
occupations, or in the manufacturing and public utili- 
ties industries, but they are consistently lower for police 
than for workers in transportation, agriculture, con- 
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Address: Mr. Robert H. Kirkwood, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 684 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
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struction work, or mines, quarries and petroleum wells. 
Indications are that the police death rate is already 


“about as low as can be expected and that it has been 


little influenced by the various types of patrol. 

It is concluded from an examination of assembled 
figures, that most police forces could operate all of 
their patrol cars with one man, with certain particularly 
hazardous situations and areas excluded, and not cause 
any increase in the death rate. Foot and motorcycle 
patrolmen have operated alone for many years, and 
there is no indication that routine motorized patrol is 
any more hazardous. Moreover, the motorized _patrol- 
man has the added protection of the car and reinforce- 
ments which are readily available due to modern com- 
munication devices and rapid means of transportation. 


BASIS OF THIS STUDY 

These findings are based on an inquiry into 283 cases 
of policemen killed in 136 cities over two, four-year 
periods, 1938-1941 and 1945-1948. The reports come 
from over 3,000 cities furnishing such information to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and they are sup- 
plemented by more detailed reports especially collected 
from cities in which police casualties occurred. 

TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF Data ON Wuicu Stupy Is BAsEp 





Category Number 
Cities: 1938-1941 and 1945-1948 
Number of Cities With Cases of Policemen Killed .179 
Number of Cities Furnishing Information on Individual 
UN irs ecient gad ctcRe aod Quer wiih 0 vie nie Rl er Serer atin 136 
Number of Policemen Killed ....................02+4.345% 
Number of Policemen Killed on Which Information Was 
ve | RAE os eee Ee ee ae 283 
Policemen Killed by Criminals .................. 169 
Policemen Killed Accidentally .................. 96 
Policemen Killed in Other Categories ............ 18 
States: 1939-1948 
Number of States Reporting Information ............ 45 
Number of States Reporting Cases of Homicidal Attack 29 
Number of States Reporting No Cases ................ 16 
Number OF Cases Tiesorted . o.oo kc ccccecicvccesecsven 73 
Policemen Killed by Criminals .................. 28 
Policemen Assaulted by Criminals .............. 45 
* The 345 cases of municipal policemen killed include those 


killed by criminals for the eight year period and a part of those 
killed accidentally or from other causes. This is due to differing 
classifications in the Uniform Crime Reports: “Police Killed by 
Criminals” for the years 1938-1941 and “Police Killed in Line 
of Duty” for the years 1945-1948. 
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THE WORLD'S TOP GUN BARGAINS! 
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State data were also secured from forty-five states 
for the ten year period, 1939-1948, and include not only 
deaths but also felonious assaults at the hands of crimi- 
nals. Assault data are as valuable as those involving 
deaths in determining the relative dangers attached to 
single and dual patrols.! 

Coverage of the information received on deaths and 
felonious assults is very high for the state police forces. 
For cities, information was collected on 82 per cent 
of all policemen reported killed. Cities supplying in- 
formation to the FBI steadily increased from 389 in 
1938, containing 74 per cent of the urban population 
in the United States, to 3,225 cities in 1948 or 98 per 
cent of the urban population. The cities reporting are 
widely distributed throughout all population groups. 


MUNICIPAL POLICE EXPERIENCE 

Seventy-five per cent of all municipal police officers 
killed by criminals during the eight year period were 
assigned to foot or motorized patrol at time of death. Of 
the seventy-eight on motorized patrol, ten were operat- 
ing cars alone, fifty-three were accompanied by another 
officer, and fifteen were in a group of three or more 
officers. Of the motor patrolmen killed by criminals only 
13 per cent were operating in one-man cars, while 


*The term assault as used in this study refers only to cases 
where a policeman suffered bodily injury from the use of a 
weapon by his assailant. 
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TABLE II 


NuMBER OF CiTIEs IN Eacu PopuLation Group 
REPORTING FOR 1941 aNp 1948 






































= — ———_———— —<—<—<—<———— —_—___™ Mote 
Population Group 1941 1948 eels 
taliniilinies patisetescial 
Cities Over 500,000 ...... 14 14 
250,000-500,000 ......... 23 29 
100,000-250,000 ......... 54 55 Ps 
50,000-100,000 ......... 106 107 t Citie 
25,000- 50,000 .........212 213 r 950. 
10,000- 25,000 .......... _ 655 : 100. 
Less than 10,000 ......... — 2,159 B zn¢ 
r 50, 
asia roy 
Total Cities ........... 409 3,225 10 
= ft Less 
87 per cent were in cars manned by two or more men. . 
Percentages alone are not a fair basis of comparison but ‘i 
more specific death rates which also present single pa- 
trols in a favorable light will be introduced at a later 
point in this statement. SI 

Examination of the circumstances of all police deaths pro) 
due to criminals, regardless of the type of police work, | jhe 
reveals that 58.6 per cent were accompanied by one pop 
or more policemen, while 41.4 per cent were working} hot 
alone at time the homicidal assault occurred. This is patr 
particularly significant because foot patrol embraces ap-} \ea) 
proximately one-third of all city police employees, the | jwe 
largest of all duty assignments. With few exceptions | fye 
these officers patrol their beats alone. Only about one- ing 

TABLE III mar 
Crry Povice Orricers KiLLep By CRIMINALS, assa 
BY Type OF PATROL OR Duty ASSIGNMENT poli 
FOR THE YEARS 1938-1941 anp 1945-1948 larg 
Patrol or Duty Assignment Number Killed oo 
Amtomoniie Parl ......scesccesess 78 
gO eee rise 48 Sr, 
EES eee 5 - 
OEE ECE COREE TEEN 26 
Motorcycle Patrol ................. 1 —— 
I 2A as 5b wiaiag kw. ais Saws 1 
I) eas sic’ os woe bien oa Sate 10 Du 
EM eS cancer neh canes 169 Aute 
7 ——— 
fifth of city police are assigned to motorized patrol, and a 
of these a large proportion patrol alone. Thus the actual 
hazards of dual and multiple patrols are probably} T 
higher than these raw figures indicate. ous 
From a total of 283 city policemen killed, ten were} . 

, : : ized 
killed by fellow officers, seven accidentally and three} sj, 
non-accidentally. Taken together they represent 3.5 per 
cent of the total number killed, or 5.9 per cent of theh 7 
number killed by criminals. Particularly disturbing if say 
the fact that the number of police who were killed byf twe 
fellow officers equals the number on single motorized or 
patrol who were killed by criminals during the entire] dex 
eight year period. mo 

All in all, the data seem to indicate that the old adage} 1 
“there is safety in numbers” has not held true as far a5} see 
city police service is concerned. me 
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Group POLICEMEN KILLED SINGLE DOUBLE MULTIPLE 
BY CRIMINALS PATROL PATROL PATROL 

Cities Over 500,000 ...36 3 24 9 
950,000-500,000 ...... 11 2 8 1 
100,000-250,000 ...... 3 1 2 0 
50,000-100,000 ...... 5 l 4 0 
95,000- 50,000 ...... 6 2 3 l 
10,000- 25,000 ...... 13 0 10 3 

§ Less than 10,000 ..... 4 1 2 1 
ON RRS A eee 78 10 53 15 
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TABLE IV 


Crry Po.ice OrFicers KILLED BY CRIMINALS WHILE ON 
Motorizep PatTroL, SHOWN BY STRENGTH OF THE PATROL CREw, 


Po} ulation 


STATE POLICE EXPERIENCE 


State police and highway patrol forces operate ap- 
proximately 8,300 patrol cars, which is not far below 
the total operated by all municipalities over 10,000 in 
population. The states thus afford a valuable experience 
that has often been disregarded by those interested in 
patrol methods. Twenty-nine states reported for the ten 
year period a total of seventy-three casualties, including 
twenty-eight deaths at the hands of criminals and forty- 
five felonious assaults. Sixteen states, currently operat- 
ing 1,600 patrol cars of which over 80 per cent are 
manned by one-man crews, reported no deaths and no 
assaults. This in itself is a significant fact although rural 
police service is probably less hazardous than that in 
large urban areas. Nearly one-half of all municipal 
policemen killed by criminals are in 14 cities over 500,- 
000 in population. 

TABLE V 


StaTE Po.ticeE OFFICERS ASSAULTED OR KILLED BY CRIMINALS 


Number 











Number 
Duty Assignment Assaulted Killed Total 
Automobile Patrol ........... 32 21 53° 
OO ere l 1 2 
Motorcycle Patrol ........... 2 1 3 
ee ene 10 5 15 
73 


Total Assaulted or Killed ....45 28 





_* The patrol function in most of the states is completely motor- 
ized which explains the large number of casualties attributed to 
this type of patrol. 


Twenty-seven state policemen were killed or as- 
saulted on motorized patrol while working alone, and 
twenty-six suffered similar casualties while on double 
or multiple patrol. This virtual equality in numbers is 
deceptive because one-man patrol cars are 70 per cent 
more numerous than two-man cars. 

Thus far the evidence on behalf of one-man patrol 
seems so overwhelming as virtually to close the argu- 
mei.‘ so far as the issue of safety is concerned. 
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TABLE VI 
STATE PoLicE OFFICERS ASSAULTED OR KILLED BY CRIMINALS 
WHILE ON MororizEp PATROL, SHOWN BY STRENGTH OF THE 
PaTroL Crew, 1939-1948 


Motorized Patrol 
POLICEMEN 
ASSAULTED OR 


Type of Motor Patrol 


KILLED BY SINGLE DOUBLE MULTIPLE 
CRIMINALS PATROL PATROL PATROL 
Assaulted 32 13 11 
Killed 21 14 } l 
Total 53 27 17 9 


There are certain cross influences, however, that serve 
to limit the universal application of the foregoing ob- 
servations. One of them springs from the fact that New 
York City’s exclusively dual patrols constitute an im- 
portant part of the municipal data presented above, 
and its low fatality rates therefore exercise a large in- 
fluence. Another is derived from the fact that the num- 
ber of hazardous exposures is controlled by the extent 
to which the various types of motor patrol are conducted 
during a police department’s twenty-four hour day. When 
these factors are applied to cities in which fatalities 
occurred during the four year postwar period, 1945-1948, 
the rates, excluding New York, are 2.8 deaths per 1,000 
one-man patrol car units, and 3.11 deaths per 1,000 
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plural patrol units. But with New York included in the 
computation, the rate for plural units is lowered to 2.27 
while that for one-man cars is unchanged. 

New York City’s fatality record is so much better 
than the national average for other places reporting 
fatalities, that its large size serves actually to reverse 
the national picture. New York operates no uniformed 
single patrol units. If it did so, a fair basis for com- 
parison would be offered within its own boundaries. 

TABLE VII 
Crry DeatH Rates FOR POLICEMEN KILLED BY 
FoR Four YEAR PeErrop, 1945-1948 


CRIMINALS 


Single Patrol Plural Patrol 


PATROL RATES PER PATROL RATE PER 
UNITS PER 1,000 PATROL UNITS PER 1,000 PATROL 
DEATH UNITS DEATH UNITS 

All Cities 

Excluding 

New York 356.9 2.80 321.8 3.11 
All Cities 

Including 

2.80 440.5 2.27 


New York 


356.9 

For all forty-five of the reporting states, the number 

of assaults and deaths in state police service for the ten 

year period, 1939-1948, based on the current distribution 

of patrol cars, is only 1.96 per 1,000 single patrol units 
and 3.22 per 1,000 dual or multiple patrol units. 





The reader is cautioned lest he view the city an4 
state rates as comparable. The state rates, containing 
both deaths and assaults, reflect a ten year casualty} 
total based upon patrol units in operation for a singk 
year, while city rates are computed on a straight fou 
year total of deaths and patrol units. The states have 
hazards far below those encountered at the city level! 
These facts are significant especially when it is noted 
that the area covered by each state patrol officer js! 
many times greater than that covered by the municipal] 
officer, and that reinforcements are not immediately! 
available to the state officer. i 





TABLE VIII 


STATE DeatH RATES FOR POLICEMEN KILLED OR ASSAULTEI 
BY Criminats TEN YEAR TorTaL (1939-1948) CompareD 1 
CurrENT Parrot Units IN OPERATION 


Single Patrol Plural Patrol 


PATROL RATE PER PATROL RATE PER 
UNITS PER 1,000 PATROL UNITS PER 1,000 PATRO: 
DEATH UNITS DEATH UNITS 
Policemen 
killed 985.3 1.01 1,152.0 0.87 
Policemen 
Assaulted 1,061.1 0.94 424.4 2.36 
Total Killed 
or Assaulted 510.9 310.2 3.22 


1.96 


It is at this point that inadequate data thwart a full 
appraisal. For if the hourly distribution of motor patrols 
in the 3,000 cities which experienced no casualties were 
available, there can be little doubt that the nation-wide 
rate, including New York City, would show that one- 
man patrols have the better record. This view is pre- 
sented with some confidence because for all cities over 
10,000 population only one city out of each 324 cities 
using one-man cars exclusively reported a motorized 
patrol death during 1945-1948, whereas the comparable 
ratio in places using only dual or multiple patrol crews 
is at the much higher level of one in fifty-six. 


TABLE IX 


NuMBER OF CiTIEs WitH No Po.ice OFFICERS KILLED BY 
CRIMINALS SHOWN BY TypPEs OF PaTROL, 1945-1948 


Type of Patrol 1945 1946 1947 194 
One-Man Patrol Cars Only 
Total Number of Cities .......... 205 162 151 129 


Cities Reporting One or More Fatali- 
ties on Motorized Patrol (Deduct) 0 l ] 0 


Number of Cities With No Fatalities 205 161 150 = 129 
Two-Man Patrol Cars Only 
Total Number of Cities .......... 444 422 305 2% 
Cities Reporting One or More Fatali- 
ties on Motorized Patrol (Deduct) 6 9 5 6 
Number of Cities With No Fatalities 438 413 300 290 
Combination Patrol (One- and Two-Man Cars) 
Total Number of Cities .......... 365 302 384 40) 
Cities Reporting One or More Fatali- 
ties on Motorized Patrol (Deduct ) 5 3 5 4 


Number of Cities With No Fatalities 360 229 


397 
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LIMITING FACTORS 


These broad indices are clear, but they do not answer 
many of the detailed questions with which police ad. 
ministrators must contend. It is not enough that the 
findings of this study should point in the general di. 
rection of one-man crews. Other factors also must be 
determined and weighed before a decision can be 
reached as to the correct type and strength of patrol 
units. Police administrators must take into account such 
matters as the crime pattern, the type of people or busi- | 
nesses occupying the area to be patrolled, the char. 
acteristics and special hazards of the area, the training | 
available in procedures and techniques, the subjective | 
attitudes of police, and the equipment available. Sorely 
needed also is a close appraisal of the relative value 
of single, dual and multiple patrols to the areas in 
which they are employed. Local practices may operate 
artificially to reduce the single patrol fatality rate, 
when such units are withheld from response to com- 
plaints, and dual patrols are dispatched in their stead. 

Hence the factors determining whether one or two 
men should be used in a patrol car may vary widely 
among cities and from one part of the country to an- 
other and from section to section of the same city or 
state. Their influence reaches to the core of law en- 
forcement, and will have an increasingly important 
bearing upon the success or failure of @olice operations. 
Until a better factual base can be established, the 
standards controlling motor patrols will abide in the 
realm of heated controversy. 

Study of patrol problems could be greatly extended 
if data were available showing patrol cars in operation, 
the number manned by one, two or more police officers, 
and the type of patrol used on each shift. Information 
as to the circumstances under which policemen are 
killed needs to be related to these basic facts. 

Among other things, one would like to know how 
many motorized policemen who patrol alone are ac- 
corded the protection of a two-way radio. Data on as- 
saults on policemen also are needed since their volume 
would greatly enlarge the factual basis and increase 
the reliability of conclusions. 

Perhaps this initial effort, qualified and tentative as 
its findings must necessarily be, will encourage the 
regular collection of more complete data, to the end 
that future inquiries may penetrate still further into 
the thicket of hard facts, and emerge with conclusions 
having an immediate and a practical value in specific 
situations. tick 








Three out of four 
traffic accidents hap- 
pen in clear weather 
on dry roads. 
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Epitor’s Note: Dr. Germann re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s degree in Philos- 
ophy at Loyola University, Master's in 
Public Administration at the University 
of Southern California (Thesis: The Ex- 
ecutive Development of Police Admin- 
istrators by Agency and College), and 
the Doctorate in Public Administration 
(Dissertation: Police Personnel Manage- 
ment) at the University of Southern 
California. 

He was a sworn officer of the Los 
Angeles Police Department from 1949 
to 1955, serving in traffic, jail, juvenile, 
patrol, vice, and administrative assign- 
ments. He holds the rank of Professor 
of Police Science at Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach, California, and 
was formerly a professor on the faculty 
of the School of Police Administration, 
Michigan State University. 

Dr. Germann served with the U. S. 
Air Force in World War II, and during 
the Korean engagement. He is a mem- 
ber of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Society for the 
Advancement of Criminology (Central 
Vice President, 1957), and the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration. 
This is the third in a series of articles 
written exclusively for POLICE by Pro- 
fessor Germann. 


HIPPHE Seniority principle has lit- 

: es to commend it from the 
standpoint of good administration.”! 

The “Seniority System,” wherein 
personnel with the greatest amount 
of time served are granted priv- 
ileges, usually takes two forms. In 
one type, privileges are granted to 
senior members of the agency, but 
are contingent upon competence 
and character; in the other type, the 
strict seniority system, time on the 
job is the sole criterion for priv- 
ileges. It is with the latter type—the 
strict seniority system—that we treat. 

Police personnel management has 
as its objectives the selection, re- 
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By A. C. Germann 


muneration, development, regulation 
and motivation of its officers. It 
would seem obvious that only the 
most competent, anly those with the 
greatest capacity, and only those of 
highest character would be promot- 
ed, given longevity pay, placed in 
highly responsible assignments, and 
given special privileges. Yet, in the 
American police service, there exist 
many smaller jurisdictions which 
base important personnel decisions 
solely on the criterion of seniority. 

Ordinarily, an officer's value to 
the department may be expected to 
increase as he becomes familiar 
with and skilled in his duties, and 
ordinarily a department's respon- 
sibility toward an officer increases 
as his length of service increases. 

Nonetheless, there do exist many 
specific where Officer 
Wise, with but three years of senior- 
ity, may be far more competent than 
Officer Molasses, with ten years of 
seniority—and it is in these situa- 
tions that the task of the police 
administrator becomes difficult if the 
traditions of the agency demand 
strict adherence to seniority rights. 
The police administrator who is pro- 
fessionally oriented desires to base 
his decisions regarding personnel 
matters on the criterion of “The 
Best,” whereas custom may demand 
that he defer to “The Oldest”—and 
woe to him that ignores long seat- 
ed custom! 

Our processes of measuring qual- 
ity of service—such as performance 
ratings, personnel history cards, etc. 
—are admittedly inadequate, and of- 
ten inaccurate. Hence it is under- 
standable why the seniority system 


instances 


* Mosher, William E.; Kingsley, J. Don- 
ald; and Stahl, O. Glenn: Public Personnel 
for Administration, Third Edition, New 
York, Harper, 1950, p. 275. 
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Hurdles to Professional Police Competence: 
The Strict Seniority System 


is relied on by police administrators 
who cannot, or will not, develop 
alternative devices for evaluating 
the work performance of their per- 
sonnel. 

Realistically, these problems must 
be faced head-on. Today’s admin- 
istrator of police is being prodded 
constantly for more competent and 
edifying service; he is expected to 
believe in fair play, impartial per- 
sonnel management, and in reward- 
ing conscientious work—but many 
times this move toward better serv- 
ice is frustrated by the seniority sys- 
tem. How? Let us see: 


RECRUITMENT 


Most of our law enforcement 
agencies are under-manned, and 
great effort is being expended in 
attempts to attract young men of 
vapacity, ability, and character to 
the police service. All agencies are 
seeking the highly qualified man, 
and most agencies are consistently 
raising their standards. 
Low pay has become the “whipping 
boy” for failures to attract sufficient 
candidates, but even in many juris- 
dictions which offer substantial pay, 


selection 


-police ranks are unfilled. Could the 


strict seniority system be a reason 
for manpower shortages? 

It would seem that the high-level 
andidate would be discouraged as 
soon as he found that he was to re- 
ceive, for many years, only the chaff 
of the agency. It would seem that 
the high-level candidate would fear 
that no matter his capacity, no mat- 
ter his character, no matter how com- 
petent his work, he might, for many 
years, remain on those shifts and 
assignments which are spurned by 
his seniors—and thus forced to stag- 
nate. 

There are approximately 77 jun- 
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ior-colleges, colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States which 
offer training courses, certificates, 
and degrees in the law enforcement 
area, and several times each year 
substantial numbers of highly moti- 
vated people are made available to 
law enforcement agencies. It is 
understandable why so few of these 
young men enter the municipal 
police service when their career 
progress may depend, not on effort, 
ability, capacity, or professional con- 
duct, but so very often on the pro- 
motion, death, dismissal, or retire- 
ment of senior officers. 


PLACEMENT 


To arbitrarily assign a new recruit 
to an undesirable shift and beat 
only because senior personnel have 
pre-empted all desirable positions is 
gravely harmful—particularly if this 
new officer can move to another 
shift or beat only when an older 
man is promoted, fired, retired, or 
deceased. 

New recruits should be rotated 
through the shifts and assignments, 
for a time, as a training device. 
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They should get a good taste of un- 
desirable assignments and shifts, but 
also a good taste of pleasant assign- 
ments and shifts, but the strict sen- 
iority system often renders this 
training job-rotation impossible. 

Specialized assignments should be 
filled with the most competent of- 
ficers—and years of service should 
never serve as the sole criterion for 
appointment to these positions. To 
lay claim to a specialized job—of any 
nature—simply on the basis of time 
served is patently absurd, and harm- 
ful to the agency as well as to the 
community. 


PROMOTION 


Some large police agencies have 
frequent promotional opportunities 
—and thus have an advantage in 
that stimuli are presented to work- 
ers of proved ability. Other agencies 
have relatively few promotional op- 
portunities, thus fewer stimuli—but 
even these are negated by strict sen- 
iority promotions. 

Whenever we find a non-compet- 
itive promotional system, we usual- 
ly find adherence to the seniority 
rule wherein the oldest claims and 
receives promotion. It would be 
wise for all of us to realize the stul- 
tifying effects of such seniority- 
based promotion on the balance of 
the force, for usually, instead of 
finding officers who constantly strive 
for more effective work, we find of- 
ficers who have but one thought, 
and that is to live long enough to 
be promoted! 

To promote any officer on the ba- 
sis of time alone is dangerous— 
dangerous for the officer, for the 
agency, for the community, and for 
the police service. It is dangerous 
for the officer for it may place him 
in a position for which he has no 
capacity, and which may frustrate 
him completely. It is dangerous for 
the agency, for it removes a good 
impetus and motivation for better 
work. It is dangerous for the com- 
munity, for it may present the tax- 
payer with an inadequate and uned- 
ifying police leadership. It is dan- 
gerous for the police service for 





the stigma of any incompetent serv. 
ice attaches to all, and the entir 
service bears the shame. 

The practice of granting seniorit 
points towards an examination 
grade, where promotions are com. 
petitive, loses all meaning if points 
are based on service time alone) 
without regard for the quality of] 
that service. Seniority points on pro- | 
motional examination are justified 
only if given to those who merit 
recognition and deserve reward for 
competent service. 


RECOGNITION AND 
INCENTIVE 


Admittedly, the police service has 
a great problem: How do we te- 
ward and recognize long, loyal, 
competent service for those who 
cannot be promoted? This is the 
$64,000 question. 

Seniority plays a large role be 
cause of inadequate measurement 
of work quality, inadequate recogni- 
tion for competent work, and 
adequate incentives to encourage 
better. Seniority is the sole solace of 
many police elders. All that they 
can point to with pride and satisfac- 
tion is “—— years!” 

We will stipulate that effective 
work should be measured, 
nized, 


recog: 
and rewarded—by incentive 
pay, by longevity pay, by choice of 
days off or vacation period, by writ- 
ten commendation, etc.—but we do 
not believe that the mere acquisition 
of time should be rewarded. 

To some, the police service is but 
a job and nothing more. The goal: 
collection of the pay check; the con- 
tribution: completion of duty hours. 
To these people, police work is not 
a challenging career—it is but “re- 
tirement on the job.” 

Any practice of rewarding the 
merely adequate office exactly as 
the highly competent officer, or bet- 
ter, produces feelings of frustration, 
for equity demands that the greater 
performance should receive _ the 
greater reward. But the strict sen- 
iority system demands flatly that 
more time should bring more te- 
ward. There is a difference between 
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“ten years of service,” and “ten years 
of service including proficiency in 
police technique, acquisition of ad- 
ministrative knowledge, competent 
and edifying discharge of duty”— 
but in many smaller departments 
the difference is not recognized. 


AGENCY MORALE 


To attract, motivate, and develop 
good officers is the goal of every 
police administrator. Yet many 
smaller departments, which utilize 
the strict seniority system, do not 
realize how that system discourages 
potential candidates, frustrates young 
officers who wish an honorable ca- 
reer with the agency, and hampers 
the development of the total man- 
power potential of the force. 

If promotions, soft assignments 
and easy shifts are taken by senior 
officers, one might wonder just why 
junior officers should perform above 
minimum requirements. Times be- 
comes the criterion, not perform- 
ance, and this can cause new officers 
to capitulate to the system, and 
make them decide to bide their time 
until they too can share in the easy 
fruits of passed time. Other officers, 
frustrated, the agency for 
greener fields, or at least for greater 
opportunities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The strict seniority system which 
grants favors to a select few on the 
basis of time alone is a hurdle to 
professionalization which the police 
service must eliminate—and soon, if 
law enforcement is to be consistent- 
ly elevated. 


leave 


The best of our police personnel 
will become frustrated unless they 
can be convinced that the goals of 
the organization are worthwhile, 
that they have a real part in the 
fulfillment of these goals, and that 
their part will be recognized. High- 
ly motivated officers, by the very 
nature of their dedication, will en- 
hance the prestige of the police 
service, and attract other like-mind- 
ed men. Any obstacles which would 
deter them from the service should 
be removed—and the strict seniority 
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other. 








system is sure an obstacle, for the 
new officer cannot vault its bar to 
his movement. He does not desire 
special privilege, he does not desire 
to usurp the rightful privileges of 
his competent seniors—but he does 
desire the opportunity to compete 
for shift and assignment and _ pro- 
motion on the basis of his capacity, 
of his proved performance, of his 
virtuous conduct, and he properly 
resents the injustice of the strict 
seniority system when it favors sen- 
ior officers of lesser competence and 
integrity. 

American industry is founded on 
the premise of free competition, and 
efficiency; American science on the 
basis of competency, and capacity; 
American political society on the ba- 
sis of justice and equity, and the 
American character on the basis of 
integrity and virtue. The strict sen- 
iority system seems to be a _hold- 
over from a status system where it 
isn't what you know, or how you 
perform that counts, but how long 
you ve lasted, a premise inconsistent 
with American ideals. 

It has been well said that “five 
competent years of police expe- 
rience are far more valuable than 
one adequate year of police expe- 


HALLIGAN TOOL 


10 TOOLS IN ONE 


Does Everything Everywhere 
: Policemen call it "LEVERAGE UNLIMITED." It pays for itself at 
Py the first emergency: opens doors in or out and in any confined 
space; one swing—right through the toughest floor or ceiling; 
the claw breaks any lock or chain. 
THREE DRIVING HEADS—1001 USES 
About 30 inches long, weighs only 8 pounds, crowbar teeth at one 
end and a three-sided combination hook, axe and sledge at the 
A BARGAIN AT $36 

Cross-forged from one piece of No. 4140 steel. Represents 18- 
man-hours of expert labor. 


\ M. A. HALLIGAN 


1505 Metropolitan Avenue 
New York 62, N. Y. 


rience repeated over and over again 
for a period of twenty years.” It is 
stipulated that no college or uni- 
versity can give this experience, no 
more than any law school can give 
legal experience to a young attor- 
ney. It is stipulated that many po- 
lice assignments require the acquisi- 
tion of specialized experience that 
can be gained only through the pas- 
sage of time. Nonetheless, to place 
experience, unqualified, as an idol 
within the police service, and to de- 
mand homage from all police per- 
sonnel without question, is not fac- 
ing the truth, for there are differ- 
ences of competency and capacity 
and character among our police 
people; some learn slowly, some 
more quickly, and some with even 
blinding comprehension and under- 
standing. The strict seniority system 
presumes a man of little capacity, 
and of small competence. Such a 
presumption may have been true of 
the American police service at one 
time in its history, but not today. 
Today's law enforcement candidate 
is usually selected with such care 
that the strict seniority system is 
harmful to his growth, frustrating to 
his morale, and inconsiderate of his 
integrity. Wik 
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These heavy-duty extras are standard on every Dodge Pursuit 
HEAVY DUTY 
TOTAL-CONTACT BRAKES e S] 
Dodge Pursuit brakes are 11” x 214” floating PLUS THESE STANDARD FEATURES 
shoe type with Cyclebond linings—no rivets 
Deliver 30% longer lining life, need 25% less s Exclu 
pedal effort. No brake fade on sudden stops e@ Red Ram V-8 Engine @ Special Sway Bar @ Front and Rear Arm Rests - 
252 hp. 325 cu. in. e@ 12-Volt Electrical System e Directional Turn Signals i ig 
Displacement @ Variable-Speed Electric pesisti 
HEAVY DUTY @ Heavy-Duty Seat Springs Windshield Wipers @ Safety-Recessed Door lin: 
BATTERY Front and Back : Handles rain 
4 Duty Chassi @ Special All-Vinyl Trim : 
6-cell, 12-volt, 70 amp. hr. Dodge Pursuit bat e esl uty Chassis © Safety Rim Wheels @ Plastic Fuel Filter rake 
tery with heat shield, specially designed for ~~ i j 
Pursuit cars to prea mors con rt ofa & Heavy-Duty Shock @ New 14” Wheels a ey Back of 
7-day week and round-the-clock service. Absorbers e Map Lights ; ; 
e Heavy-Duty 11” Clutch o Safety Latch-Lock Doors e Colors to Specification 
@ Heavy-Duty Rear Axle e@ Custom Conditionaire @ 3-Speed Manual 
HEAVY DUTY and Prop Shaft Heater and Defroster Transmission 
SEAT SPRINGS 
Heavy-gauge sprinas extend the full depth and 
width of front and back seats. Constructed of 
extra-heavy wire to withstand the excessive . 
strain of continuous usethat police duty demands. DEALER OR FACTORY-INSTALLED OPTIONS AT EXTRA COST 
a e@ D-500 V-8, 305 hp. e@ Power Brakes e@ Parking Brake Warning 
@ Ram-Fire V-8, 295 hp. @ Power Window Lifts Light 
GENERATOR , © Back-Up Lights 
e@ Super Red Ram V-8, @ Hi-Output Generators 
Dortant part of the new Twin-Lightning 12 265 hp. 40-Amp. Auto-Lite . sng a — 
, 30 amp. electrical system, the low cut-in ni roum 
suit generator gives chargeat idle with e 3-Speed Torquef lite ” my, ae oe Dodge Shaded Solex 
ample reserve for special Pursuit equipment Pursuit Transmission e Alternator—Leece Neville Windshield 
@ 2-Speed PowerFlite @ Inside Glare-Proof Mirror @ 6-Way Power Seat 
Transmission @ Outside Mirror @ Dodge Airtemp Air ’ 
VARIABLE-SPEED @ Heavy-Duty 12”, Total- @ Jiffy-Jet Windshield Conditioner 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS Contact Brakes Washer @ Dodge Electric Clock 
Now, greater safety has been built into the e@ Power Steering @ Glove-Box Light e@ Factory Undercoating 
“58 Dodge with larger 16” size, electric variable 
speed windshield wipers that work at a con 
stant rate independent of the engine speed 
































edagile and every inch a POLICE CAR! 


Here is the car that is engineered and built to meet the specialized needs of law enforce- 
ment agencies. From the Canadian border to the Rio Grande, the famous Dodge Pursuit 
fe) has proved its ability to master the most strenuous requirements of police work. 
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e PERFORMS LIKE A POLICE CAR 


ix highly advanced Dodge V-8’s, from the standard 
52 hp. Red Ram to the unmatched 320 hp. Super D-500 
Pursuit with special TorqueFlite Pursuit Transmission, 
et you select the engine option exactly suited to 
our specific operation. 


i] e HANDLES LIKE A POLICE CAR 


_—j Phe tremendous road-holding and cornering ability of 
he Dodge Pursuit is a direct result of the torsion-bar- 
rprung front end, improved ball-joint suspension and 
we = =futhboard-mounted rear leaf springs, engineering ad- 
ances available only in Dodge Torsion-Aire, and 
tandard on all Swept-Wing Pursuit models. 


¢ STOPS LIKE A POLICE CAR 


Fxclusive Total-Contact Brakes, standard on all Dodge 
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ars, provide a reserve of extra stopping power and 
inals , a , . : 
‘ resistance to fade. Their unique design, unlike that of 
tdinary brakes, assures full-area contact between the 
wake lining and the drum under all conditions. 
f 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO POLICE UNITS 
New 320 hp. Super D-500 Pursuit V-8 New Dodge Sure-Grip Differential New Dodge Constant-Control 
—_—_4 Developing 400 Ib. ft. of Torque with Automatic Traction-Pilot Power Steering 
at 3600 RPM 
Transfers power automatically to the wheel with Provides greater road ‘‘feel’’ for increased 
Designed specially for police use, the 361 cu. in. the best grip on the road. Provides greater trac- driver security at high speeds, yet reduces the 
Super D-500 Pursuit is equipped with dual 4- tion on rough or slippery surfaces, improves effort required for parking or slow-speed maneu 
‘ barrel carburetors, 10 to 1 compression ratio and control when cornering at high speeds and assures vers. Works full-time for continuous assistance 
ung special valve springs with improved dampening greater stability at high speeds. Trouble-free Simpler co-axial mounting takes less room in 
characteristics at high RPM. This package also mechanical clutch requires a minimum of service. engine compartment and blocks the entrance of 
includes oversized Total-Contact Brakes with 12” Almost essential for operation in severe climates noise and vibration into driving compartment 
linings and heavy duty wheels. or on unimproved road surfaces. 
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In service with such outstanding units as: CALIFORNIA STATE POLICE e MISSOURI STATE POLICE 


TEXAS RANGERS e OHIO TURNPIKE AUTHORITY e RENO, NEVADA e 





FERNDALE, MICHIGAN e COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Police Public Relations 
The Administration of the Police Unit 


By Pan Dodd Wheeler 


Epitor’s Note: “PUBLIC RELATIONS is not a friendly 
smile from the policeman on the corner, the making of a 
report to citizens, or the holding of a tour of police depart- 
ment facilities—although a public relations program might 
involve all these. 

“Public relations is the total contact between the police 
unit in a community—and its staff—with the public the 
police unit is designed to serve. 

“Good public relations are dependent on adequate police 
services and facilities, and the skillful maintenance of appro- 
priate two-way communication with the public. The police 
must have an ear for public opinion. It must have a way to 
tell its story to the public.” 

This is how Pan Dodd Wheeler, Executive Director of 
the Government Public Relations Association, and a public 
relations adviser to municipal officials in the 263 towns and 
cities of Tennessee, identified police public relations in her 
first article, one of three written exclusively for POLICE. 
The first article dealt with the Public of the police unit. This 
article treats the Administration of the police unit. The third 
will deal with the Individual Officer in police public relations. 


Ml HATER is best administered—is best.” To 
paraphrase essayist Alexander Pope: The po- 


lice department that is best administered, is best. And 
it will have the best public relations. 

Good police public relations grow out of a good pro- 
gram, sound personnel practices, and adequate facili- 
ties and services. These basics to good police PR are 
formulated by policy and put to work in day-by-day 
operations by the administration of the police unit. 

Like the egg and the hen, it is difficult to determine 
where police PR starts—whether with the public, the 
administration, or the individual officer. Since the ad- 
ministration and the individual officer must adjust to 
public opinion about the police department, the public 
seemed a logical place to start on police PR. One may 
say with sound logic, however, that the administration 
not only adjusts to public opinion—it helps form public 
opinion. And, by long-range policy decision and hourly 
action decisions, administration continuously moulds the 
public’s opinion about the police department. 


ADMINISTRATION DEMANDS SKILL 

To administer, according to Webster, is “to manage 
or conduct . . . to direct or superintend the execution, 
application, or conduct of . . . a government, business, 
association, or organization.” Administors are the per- 
sons who perform this function. The administration is 
that total group of people who have the responsibility 
and power to administer. 





Address: Mrs. Pan Dodd Wheeler, Adviser, Municipal Infor- 
mation, Municipal Technical Advisory Service, Box 8260, Univer- 
sity Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


The goal of administration is to get the law enforce. 
ment job done—and to do it for a reasonable cost. The 
cost is computed not only in dollars-and-cents appro- 
priations for the police unit, but in terms of utilizing 
the police manpower and facilities in a maximum way. 
The administration of a police department is a job for 
the professional. It is not a job for political hacks, ama- 
teur managers, or do-gooder laymen. 

The work of maintaining law and order in a large 
city, the authorities say, “is a highly complicated and 
difficult enterprise, which cannot be successfully _per- 
formed by a group of well-intentioned citizens who give 
only their spare time and thought to the task. Operat- 
ing a police department is altogether different from 
maintaining a public library or a school system. 
Police administration . . . operates in a climate of emer- 
gency which calls for strict discipline in order to meet 
demands for prompt and direct action. A definite loca- 
tion of authority in the hands of a single individual forms 
the foundation for such discipline. 

“The type of administration in which the police find 
themselves compelled to function may cripple the effec- 
tive line power of the organization, or may foster a high 
degree of competence and efficiency.”! 

What is true for the large city police administration 
is equally true in the village. Police Chief Charles Gard- 
ner, New Glarus, Wisc. (population 1,224) says, “A vil- 
lage police department starts with the village board. A 
board must hire a man to head that department. This 
man must be qualified, and must have the complete 
confidence of the board and the people of the village. 
There must be as little interference from the board as 
possible.”* 

Good public relations stem from well-run departments 
where there is a single, responsible, professional exec- 
utive. And this is true whatever the form of government 
or the size and character of the geographical area served 
by the police organization. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE IN PR 


What is the role of the administrator in the police or- 
ganization? Generally, “decisions which can be assigned 
to the administrator will be those in which the element 
of factual and technical knowledge plays a larger part 

. and . . . in which the influences of the community 
on the administrator can be counted upon to keep his 
decisions in conformity with community values.”* 

Police department administration consists mainly of 
two types. 
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|. Combined Safety Operation 


Under this plan, a single administrator is responsible 
for both the police and fire departments and works di- 
rectly under the council, the mayor, or the city manager. 
(Or the city manager may also be the safety director. ) 
The safety director has overall authority relative to gen- 
eral planning, policy, and direction. He has specific 
executive duties and is the liaison between the two de- 
partments and the council. He is the authoritative 
spokesman—to the press and to the council—for the com- 
bined police-fire operation. His work in public relations, 
however, supplements and reinforces—but in no way 
replaces—the public relations responsibilities of the 
chiefs of the police and fire departments subordinate to 
him. 


2. Independent Department 


In this plan, the police chief is the administrative head 
of the department, working directly under the council, 
mayor, or manager. He has the overall executive re- 
sponsibility and is the authoritative spokesman for the 
police to the press, other media, and the general public. 

Public relations, both internal and external, are an 
integral part of administration. Internal relations involve: 

Police department organization 

Recruitment and training of personnel 

Work schedules and team spirit 

Contacts and communications inside the department 

Interdepartmental relations (between the police and 
other departments, the police and the chief executive, 
the police and the budgeting and legislative body ). 

External relations, so far as administration is con- 
cerned, involve: 

Press and other information media 

Groups of citizens (clubs, societies, businesses, schools ) 

Individual citizens 

Other law enforcement groups. 


POLICE PR CASE HISTORY 


Public understanding, support, and reaction were fac- 
tors in the reorganization of the Knoxville, Tenn., police 
department, according to Safety Director David Garri- 
son. A traffic chief—who shared the top echelon with the 
police chief—was eliminated. A single police chief now 
heads the department. He is Joe Kimsey, a veteran of 
thirty years with the police department and a leader who 
rose through the ranks. 

This new organization, an improved recruitment pro- 
cedure, a hand-picked traffic control unit, a uniform al- 
lowance—secured in the current city budget, and a con- 
sistent “fair but firm” treatment for the 212 officers and 
staff members of the department have “boosted morale 
at least 75 per cent.” Director Garrison thinks the im- 
proved morale “reflects in the appearance, the work, the 
public contacts—in everything the policeman says and 





Goop Workinc RELaAtTions with the top echelon of local gov- 
ernment is essential in police administration. Knoxville, 
Tenn., Safety Director David M. Garrison, left, is the police 
liaison with that city’s administration headed by Mayor 
Jack W. Dance, right. Garrison confers frequently with the 
mayor on matters of budget, planning, policy, and legislative 
proposals involving the police department. 


Goop Pus.ic REvations call for frequent contact with other 
municipal officials. 
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Ir Takes Leapersuip to administer a police department 

which can effectively serve the public and win public sup- 

port and cooperation. Chief Kimsey, in white cap, and Chief 

of Detectives Bernard Waggoner, Knoxville, have frequent 

staff meetings like this one with department leaders—the 
captains and lieutenants of the force. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INGENUITY in the day-by-day operation of 
a police department creates better internal and external re- 
lations for the force. Exemplary is this Memphis officers’ 
board which keeps tab on the whereabouts of lieutenants and 
captains of the department. The system of lights enables the 
chief—and others—to locate the staff leaders promptly. 





does.” In other words, “we're convinced that good rela- 
tions with the public are pegged to good morale inside 
the department. So, we think our PR rating has also gone 
up 75 per cent.” 

Administrator Garrison, a former newspaperman, 
knows whereof he speaks when he calls poor recruiting 
procedure the “real grist for a newspaper mill.” The 
problem is solved by administration “not by trying to 
cover up bad recruiting or personnel practices, but by 
eliminating them.” The Knoxville plan is for the Civil 
Service Commission to certify two candidates for each 
position open. Certification is on the basis of mental, 
physical, and character examinations. From the certified 
candidates, the safety director selects the new officer. 

“Political favoritism in appointments or promotions 
is quickly resented by the men and leaves the depart- 
ment open to valid criticism by the press,” Garrison 
points out. So, with Chief Kimsey, the Knoxville admin- 
istrators try to select officers on the basis of character, 
alertness, general impression, and physical appearance. 
They hope to “completely ignore pressures to select a 
man because of his connection with a political group or 
a council member.” 

Knoxville’s police chief says that officers do not ask 
for favors when they find out these are not available. 
What they want, according to Chief Kimsey, is “admin- 
istrative backing when they're right and consistent firm- 
ness when they're wrong.” They get this and more under 
the new Knoxville setup. 

Director Garrison has ordered that praise and com- 
pliments—in the form of letters and commendations 
which come to the department about individual officers 
—be made a part of the officer's service record. He feels 
that it is “as important have this on record as to have 
every item of censure in the record.” 

The Knoxville administrators—both Garrison and Chief 
Kimsey—make themselves readily available to the press. 
Garrison discourages newspaper prying “just for the 
sake of prying.” But he’s found that a “no comment 
from me, when a reporter is after a story, is like waving 
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a red flag before a bull.” When there’s substance to a 
story, “the police department's best protection is to tell 
the whole story and tell it straight rather than risk a 
distorted version getting out to the public.” 

Chief Kimsey appears frequently on Knoxville radio 
and television programs. Director Garrison has made 61 
talks in a two-year period to civic and community 
groups. Both these activities have favorably influenced 
public opinion about the police department. 

The following cases, like that of Knoxville’s police 
department, illustrate ways in which the administration 
of the police unit directly affects public relations. 

In a town of 9,000, the police department needs more 
than a counter in the town hall to call its own. The 
police chief brought this fact to the attention of a dis- 
interested town council at every monthly meeting. He 
said that police officers should have locker space and a 
place to change clothes, that he needed some kind of an 
office and record space, and that a semblance of dignity 
and order were essential if the police were to command 
public respect and operate effectively. 

His persistence paid off. Additional space in the court 
house, where the city hall is located, was secured for a 
locker and dressing area, a radio room, office, counseling 
and interrogation room, and a public counter. The im- 
mediate effect was new spirit on the part of the small 
force, a more efficient operating unit, and improved sta- 
tus in the eyes of the public. 

Open-door policy is working in a major capital where 
two rival newspapers vie for police favors. The chief of 
police is available at all times to the reporters. He an- 





Open Door TO THE Press is administrative policy that has 

paid off in Memphis. Here the press is called in to watch and 

hear a drunkometer demonstration, along with police de- 

partment staff. Commissioner of Fire and Police, Claude Ar- 

mour, who is a former police chief, knows the press prefers to 

“see for itself’ where feasible, rather than get the police 
story through channels. 


swers questions, provides thorough monthly reports, 
advises reporters of and personnel 
changes, and makes the police blotter available to au- 
thorized newsmen of radio, television, and the two rival 
papers. 

Among his “unbreakable” rules in dealing with the 
press are the following: “Don’t agree to an exclusive for 
one of the papers but, when a reporter dreams up a 
special feature, never disclose its nature to a rival. Never 


administrative 


criticize an officer, nor cast discredit on him, unless he 
has already been advised of the complaint, had an op- 
portunity to confront the accuser and clear himself. 
Take every chance to praise police efforts when these 
deserve praise.” Finally, “accept censure with good grace 
and do not hide behind vague ‘political forces’ as the 
excuse for poor administration.” 

Annual reports, city hall-to-citizens, are made by 
many communities as they are in a West Tennessee city 
of 15,000. Police operations were, however, pretty largely 
ignored in these reports until a vigorous chief stepped in. 
He asked for and got space to report police activities. 

In addition to the routine listing of arrests, fines, and 
parking collections, he recounted the story of “com- 
munity service to all the people.” This included the 
escort service for funerals, patrolling for ball games, po- 
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The demand for police officers as speakers before civic organizations and other groups is rapidly increasing. 


licing parades, handling special events like the: flower 
show, horse show, and high school dances. It covered 
the department’s participation in Clean Up Week, 
Safety-Education Day, and a “Short Sleeves” promotion. 
This information validated the chief's contention that 
“your police department is on the job 24 hours every 
day—serving you.” 

Cooperation with departments ha. paid off hand- 
somely in a mid-west community of 7,500. Police head- 
quarters, adjacent to the city offices and the Chamber 
of Commerce, is a focal point for the planning of com- 
munity-wide events. The police chief takes an active 
part in these and encourages his officers to accept com- 
mittee assignments for such activities as the annual 
strawberry festival, fund-raising ball games, “Big Busi- 
ness” day. The cooperative spirit he has generated for 
the police department with the other groups in the city 
—including businessmen—led to a nationwide award for 
the police chief. He was nominated for the award by 
local business leaders who said they were convinced the 
local police department “is the nation’s best!” 

Voluntary training, on their own time, brought good 
public reaction for five police officers in a new town of 
10,000. The city manager studied the ICMA course, 
then offered to teach it to the men if they'd take the 
training on their own time. His own example, and the 
stress placed on adequate police servicing for the newly- 
incorporated community, resulted in good training and 
extra good public relations. The story of the voluntary 
training got good press from a nearby metropolitan 
newspaper and praise from local businessmen and resi- 
dents. 


Administrative ingenuity brought better police serv- 
ice in a suburban community in the southeast. Arrange- 
ments were made for installation of a telephone in the 
police patrol car. This made a night radio operator at 





headquarters unnecessary. It made possible full use of 
the two-man, one-car night shift. And it speeded up re- 
sponse to emergency calls. 

Citizens of the community were told of the direct 
house-to-police car service via a city hall newsletter. The 
city manager also arranged for the printing of red-and- 
white gummed labels, announcing the special nighttime 
police service and the number to call, for attaching to 
phone books. These were sent with the newsletter. Citi- 
zen reaction to the new service was sufficiently good to 
carry the police department through a subsequent per- 
sonnel crisis. 


CONCLUSION 


Common to each of these administrative acts was rec- 
ognition on the part of the administrator that: 

* Positive direction is needed in a police unit 

* Professional know-how is demanded of the adminis- 
trator 

* The public expects and must be given service 

* Selective recruitment and adequate training are 
good politics 

* The public information media are important and 
merit administrative attention 

* Public relations is tied to administration and fa- 
cilities ; 

* And, all these form the solid foundation for public 
acceptance and understanding of the police operation. 
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Epiror’s Note: Out in the PARADISE OF THE PA- 
CIFIC, Chief Liu presides over the Police Department of 
Honolulu, where his record as the Chief Police Executive has 
attracted widespread attention. Chief Liu took the first merit 
system competitive examination ever given in the Honolulu 
Police Department. That was in 1932, shortly after a survey 


and reorganization of the Department had been completed. _ 


He was one of a handful from among two hundred sixty 
applicants who passed the examination. Chief Liu had the 
important experience of serving in every branch of the De- 
partment. He was a radio patrolman until January 1, 1935, 
when he was appointed Sergeant. He became a Lieutenant 
of Police on January 1, 1941, and at the same time was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Police Commission. 

Continuing his meteoric rise in the Department, on May 
1, 1945, he was appointed Captain of Police, and became 
an Assistant Chief of Police on January 8, 1945. Three 
months later, the title was changed to Deputy Chief of 
Police. Then on July 24, 1948, following the retirement of 
Chief William Hoopai after thirty-four years of public serv- 
ice, Liu was named Chief of Police. Recognizing his con- 
tributions to the service, members of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police elected to hold their 1957 An- 
nual Convention in Honolulu. In the following article, Chief 
Liu demonstrates his strong devotion to the service ideals of 
one of government's most important professions. 


HAT is this proper concept of police service? 
TOF Seciece I can best begin by stating what I 
think it is not. A proper concept of service certainly 
is not a matter of the privileged pushing about those 
without privilege. It is by no means the all-knowing 
directing of the destinies of the all-ignorant. 

It is not abuse. It is not police arrogance, condescen- 
sion, intimidation, unnecessary use of force, or perse- 
cution. It is not third degree methods; it is not corrup- 
tion; it is not meddling in partisan politics. It is not a 
game of tag with the public playing “it” all of the time. 
No, nor is it any small part of these things. To aid, yes— 
to guide, to be sure—to protect—to defend—to prevent 
crime—to serve, with civility—by all means. This is 
public service. 

I am convinced that a proper concept of police per- 
formance should include and emphasize the principle 
of “service” in all that the word means. I believe further 
that a proper concept of police service can never be 
conceived and executed without a proper attitude. If 
the attitude of the police is consistently wholesome, 
considerate and constructive—from the chief adminis- 
trator down to the newest patrolman—if -arbitrary 
measures in handling the public are minimized—if 
motorists are not tagged at the slightest excuse or pro- 





Address: Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, Police Department, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


A Proper Concept in Police Service 
By Daniel S. C. Liu 


vocation—if positive and educative means are employed 
instead—then we may say we are beginning to adopt 
a proper concept of police service. Similar measures 
based on this approach are already known to have suc- 
ceeded in several progressive departments, Wichita, 
Kansas, being an outstanding example. 

Of course, it goes without saying that not all of the 
public deserves sympathetic consideration. There is a 
portion of the public which constitutes the criminal 
element constantly plaguing society and its protectors. 
Let this be recognized and understood. There rests with 
police the difficult, often dangerous duties of enforce- 
ment frequently involving violence and_ bloodshed. 
There can be no compromise with criminals active 
against society. 

A proper concept of police service involves a second 
look at past accomplishments and future purposes. Some 
may fairly inquire, “Is it necessary to seek improvement 
in service to a degree entailing a new concept? Have 
we done so badly, then?” No, no indeed! We have made 
progress in the past. Good progress. We continue ‘to 
extend ourselves by many means to provide efficient 
police performance. In one respect and another we may 
(and with pride) take our places among the foremost 
police organizations in the nation. But that is not an 
excuse for smugness, a reason for complacency or for 
assuming that our service is therefore good enough— 
that the public deserves nothing further or better than 
that which we have already demonstrated. Even the 
most stagnant and archaic of departments have made 
some changes in response to the inevitable. 

I am reminded of an unfortunate but true state of 
affairs often obtaining in some degree or another in 
many police departments of our land, as related by a 
topflight authority on police administration. 

It usually goes something like this—A problem of 
organization in a police department is temporarily an- 
swered by the adoption of a limited procedure, intended 
only to serve as a temporary expedient, pending the 
development of a more suitable and permanent solu- 
tion. Somehow, perhaps with changing administrations, 
the temporary expedient continues to be used and 
eventually becomes permanently established. Other and 
newer departments come to survey the operations and 
adopt this unfortunate procedure for inclusion in their 


“own systems. And others copy from them, producing 


departments throughout the land operating in a manner 
never intended by the originator to be more than a 
temporary and makeshift plan. It may readily be re- 
alized why we must be ever willing to view our prob- 
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lems with a fresh mind and willing to shake off tradition 
and custom if that tradition and custom can no longer 
serve our purposes. Even phases of our procedures 
which may well have been intended to be permanent 
need constant and vigilant interpretation, analysis and 
evaluation. 

This does not mean that we should not appreciate 
and even venerate the sound traditions upon which 
our present police organizations have been founded. 
We must still rely upon our police experience. For us 
its value is beyond price. But we must not permit our- 
selves to rely so entirely upon what has been as to 
reject the fresh and stimulating thinking which pro- 
vides our promise for the future. 

The public is entitled to the voluntary and enterpris- 
ing thinking and doing of all those whom they employ 
in their service. Those who are thus employed should 
know their duties and their purposes—immediate and 
ultimate—better than others. We, as police, are so rec- 
ognized and acknowledged by the public. The least we 
can do is to deserve the confidence thus placed in us 
and be certain that our concept of service is truly ap- 
propriate and enlightened. Let us therefore not be 
satisfied. Not ever. In a world of progress and achieve- 
ment, to stand still is to slide back. Education, medi- 
cine, science, and other professions have emancipated 
mankind from the depths of ignorance, sickness, in- 





convenience and want. With crime as generally prey. 


alent today as in years past, can the police pretend 


to comparable success? No, and though the responsi- 
bility for crime is not entirely ours, we must not think 
that in police service we have reached the pinnacle, 
We must keep the pace which is set for us by a civiliza- 
tion in constant progress. 

We must re-examine, re-evaluate our purposes and 
the reasons which underlie and justify our existence 
as police departments. We must learn to sift what is 
proper and useful from among the improper and un- 
wholesome practices which frequently are identified 
among the activities of many departments. We can 
aspire to police service on a new basis, particularly if 
we are willing to be sufficiently self-critical. 

We should determine what actually constitutes the 
ultimate in service to the public and be guided accord- 
ingly in our planning and in our action. This, for one 
thing, should represent a mutual recognition and ac- 
ceptance by police and by the public of enforcement 
and service standards that are, yet, compatible within 
the requirements of the law. 

A man in a position of leadership in our nation, who 
is respected by all for his ability—John Foster Dulles— 
the Secretary of State, said—“No policy is so barren, 
so certain to fail, as that of maintaining the status quo.” 
I believe that. Even though praised by a grateful people 
(and often we are not), I think all will agree that it 
would be folly to rest upon such laurels as we have 
won. It would be a mistake to draw solely upon tra- 
dition and custom and past accomplishments to produce 
the techniques of our future programs of management 
and execution. 

I believe that we could, with profit, consciously and 
pointedly accept as one premise that, indeed—“No policy 
is so barren, so certain to fail, as that of maintaining 
the status quo.” 

In the interests of progress and development, we must 
first overcome the forces of inertia which hold us back 
and shake off the fetters of mouldy custom which trip 
our forward steps. It should be our purpose that through- 
out every day we spend in public service, we think and 
act in terms of achievement for the public good. The 
exercise of reason, impartiality and due consideration 
should be reflected in our every performance of duty. 

A willingness to use some elasticity in judgment as may 
be permitted within police and legal propriety, should 
also be in evidence when circumstances warrant. Orig- 
inality of thought—a fresh approach—these can bring 
criticisms from the mossbacks among the public and the 
police. But benefits can come as well, and certainly will, 
benefits in the form of better service given and better 
public understanding and support derived. 

It is not enough for police administrators to keep their 
organizations running smoothly. Many an automobile or 
locomotive of ancient vintage and unsuitable for use in 
modern times “runs smoothly.” Neither we nor the pub- 
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Rear view of trousers showing 
the double set of heavy-duty 
pockets. They’re big and tough 
. «+ Carry a man-sized load of 
equipment without bulging. 
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lic desire an antique police system, either in performance 
or in concept. It behooves all of us and all our men to 
subscribe to and develop organizations and concepts ap- 
propriate to the times. 

This, for administrators, is not an easy task. Certainly 
it is not an easy task to convince many who would evade 
the challenge of the problem and reject the challenge of 
the future. Too many administrators find too many sub- 
ordinates, particularly in key positions, who not only 
are unable to contribute to new development, but who 
balk at the very suggestion of change. Too many find 
comfort and false security in familiar spheres—in long- 
established custom—in procedures wherein duties are 
long since learned and the requirement for study and 
the need for thought seldom arise. 

But we cannot permit bigotry, prejudice and obstinacy 
born of limited ability and imagination to obstruct de- 
serving progress. We should determine to give the pub- 
lic the most effective, efficient and considerate police 
service which past experience, modern training, expert 
planning and enlightened thinking can provide. 

It is a prime responsibility of police to keep abreast 
of the times in our performance and at least a step ahead 
of the times in our planning. True, in a respect, we are 
kept in pace with the ponderous machinery and frame- 
work of the law. Granted, also, that heavy reliance must 
be placed on lessons learned and lessons taught. Great 


good survives from our history and experience and pro- 
vides a sound foundation upon which to build after im- 
proper and out-moded practices, which still cling, have 
been revealed and finally discarded. 

John Foster Dulles also has said—“If leadership is to 
be successful, it must develop constructive and creative 
programs that will capture the imagination and enlist 
the support of the multitudes.” It is the responsibility of 
police administrators to provide that leadership. It is our 
responsibility to “capture the imagination and enlist the 
support” of our own forces and the public so that we 
may, in concert and with goodwill, bring to pass the 
establishment of a new concept in police service. *** 
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lice Department? 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Johnson received his degree in Munic- 
ipal Administration and Finance at the University of Wis- 
consin. He served as a member of the Research Staff of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association and later with the 
Field Staff of the Public Administration Service of Chicago, 
and in this capacity participated in a survey of sixty-one 
units of government in Montgomery County, Ohio, includ- 
ing the City of Dayton. He was a member of the Research 
Staff of the Illinois Legislative Council in Springfield and 
for a period of eight years, Finance Director of Winnetka, 
Illinois, where his position included responsibilities as per- 
sonnel officer and administrative assistant to the Village Man- 
ager. Subsequently, he became City Manager of Lebanon, 
Missouri, then Boulder, Colorado and has been City Man- 
ager of Evanston, Illinois, since December 1, 1953. 

Mr. Johnson was chosen in 1953 as one of four City 
Managers to be the guest of the Republic of West Germany 
for a one month’s study tour of Germany, including a tour 
of the east and west sectors of Berlin. He is a member of the 
International City Managers’ Association, the National Com- 
mittee on Governmental Accounting, the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Conference of the National Safety Council, and 
is a consultant on a training course in The Technique of 
Municipal Administration. 


T would be a sterile presumption on my part to be- 

lieve I have something new on the subject of public 

relations. Instead, I would repeat what we already know 
—or think we know—as public servants. 

Police officers do not need to be told the importance 
of good public relations. If they would ignore it alto- 
gether, they would not be police officers for long. A 
recognition of this obvious situation is over-simplifica- 
tion and through such over-simplification, a dangerous 
body of opinion emerges. 

Because of our job-holding tenacity, we may feel we 
have a grasp of good public relations. All of us feel we 
are as good if not better than our fellow officers in 
handling the public. We come out “sweet as a rose,” 
when comparisons are made. 

Abraham Lincoln was a genius when it came to tell- 
ing stories with a point. One time he put a fault-finding 
politician in his place with a story about an old man 
who lived on the bank of the Wabash River. One day 
the old man thought he saw a squirrel in a nearby tree. 
He got his rifle and fired. The squirrel remained in the 
tree. Irritated, the old man blazed away again. “What's 
the shooting about?” the old man’s son inquired. “Can't 
you see the squirrel half way up yonder tree?” the old 
gentleman asked. “Naw,” replied the lad. Then, looking 
closely at the old man, he said, “I see your squirrel. 
You've been shooting at the gnat on your eyelash.” 





Address: Mr. Bert W. johnson, City Manager, Evanston, Il- 
linois. 


Do Our Public Relations Really Concern Us? 


By Bert W. Johnson 


Each of us is troubled with gnats in our eyelashes, 
We come out “sweet as a rose” by pointing out the faults 
of a co-worker or an associate. We sustain our pride by 
discrediting those around us. 

Our public relations deficiencies compel us to shoot 
at distant squirrels. The probationary police officer who 
is dismissed saves face by insisting the sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, captain, or chief are incompetent and unfair. 
The job applicant who fails a test is constrained to in- 
sist that the personnel department doesn’t know its busi- 
ness. The law breaker saves face by attacking the of- 
ficer or the laws he is asked to enforce. But the officer, 
the applicant, and the unhappy law breaker are all 
blazing away at those phantom squirrels. 

It would seem, therefore, that the less we respect our- 
selves, the more we are compelled to shoot at distant 
squirrels. If we are unable to respect ourselves, we are 
incapable of respecting others and are constrained to 
pull them down to our own level in order to maintain 
our pride. Each of us should try to be disposed to deal 
with the gnat remaining on our eyelash and leave it 
to others to deal with their own shortcomings. 

My primary objective is to dramatize the importance 
of recognizing our public relations problem. In a public 
relations training course, a department head dominated 
the discussion by telling his “proven techniques” for 
winning friends for city government. It was difficult to 
believe that it was his glaring deficiencies in public 
relations that prompted the course in the first place. If 
we naively believe, as this man did, that we have the 
answers, we will never find them. Self scrutiny is im- 
possible if we have gnats on our eyelashes. 

How do we treat an unreasonable request for serv- 
ice? Would we not alter our attitude, if we could ap- 
preciate the fact, that this unreasonable request may 
have been the very first attempt in 20 years by the 
citizen for any direct attention whatsoever from his city 
government. Do we not tend to assume that the ordi- 
nances and regulations we administer fit all situations? 

How do we handle citizen inquiries and complaints 
not related to our office or department? How loyal are 
we to other offices, other police departments, or to other 
departments of our city? Are we loyal to the decisions 
of our superiors, including those of our city council? 
How responsive are we to a routine request for service? 
Do we encourage our citizens to work on the theory 
that his city government provides service on the basis 
of “grease for the wheel that squeaks?” 

Do we keep our own personal finances in shape? In 
these days of high prices, do we not tend to reply as the 
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man when asked if he lived within his income: “Certain- 
ly not. I have difficulty living within my credit!” We 
should caution ourselves against exploiting our prestige 
with a local merchant by allowing him to stretch our 
personal credit. 

We need to recognize the limitations of our work 
as well as our own individual shortcomings before we 
are able to do something about them. This isn’t easy. 
The whole field of social science, in which the police 
officer is engaged, is fraught with disillusionment, error 
and invalidity. For many justifiable reasons, we, in 
social science service, have a low batting average in 
proving the validity of our agencies and programs. We 
should recognize these limitations. 

Self scrutiny, however, will reveal assets as well as 
liabilities in the picture. We need not be discouraged 
as we set out for improvement. We need to raise our 
sites as to the worthy work we are doing. We need 
to be prouder of our vocations. This requires that we 
know and believe in the objectives of municipal legisla- 
tion and administration. As individuals we represent not 
only our departments, but the entire population of our 
city. Centuries ago Plato said that a city is a place where 
men lead a common life for a noble end. How much do 
we know of the role city government plays in the ob- 
jective of providing decent living standards for our fam- 
ilies? How convinced are we of the importance of the 
role we play in providing our community’s standard of 
living? Convinced of these things, we need not apolo- 
gize for city taxes and charges. 

We should take the offensive in support of our role in 
city government. We cannot assume the citizens are 
aware of the municipal bargain they receive. We fail 
to point out that city government provides services and 
facilities that normally could not be provided as well or 
as reasonably by the individual or by private endeavor. 
It is my judgment that citizens pay for good govern- 
ment whether they get it or not and we should try to 
see that they get good government. 

In taking the positive approach, we cannot assume 
that our citizens believe in our individual honesty and 
integrity. We must re-dedicate ourselves to the principle 
of “Government by Law.” We must serve without favor. 
We must administer laws without regard to those that 
may be affected. 

We may agree that eternal vigilance is the price of 
good government but we may be unaware of the role 
we play as individuals. In Sturat Chase’s essay on “The 
Luxury of Integrity” he expresses alarm that a growing 
number of men and women are without a sense of honor 
to guide their day-to-day standard of conduct. Modern 
living places us in situations, he points out, where we 
feel we must compromise our own inner convictions and 
the real tragedy is that many of us—in and out of gov- 
ernment—do not realize the compromise we are making. 

Little things affect human behavior and attitudes. 
With gnats in our eye lashes, most of us tend to look 
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City Manager Bert W. Johnson 


at situations on a relative basis. We fully realize the 
pressure of “keeping up with the Joneses.” We should 
face up to the reality of the equally strong pressure of 
“keeping down with the Joneses” as this relates to our 
personal conduct. It is distasteful but true that we who 
are public servants are subject to more criticism for ev- 
idence of human weakness than are our citizens who 
work outside of government. Because we work in the 
proverbial goldfish bow] all of us should be alert enough 
to maintain ethical standards which will create and not 
crush the good will that potentially is ours to enjoy. 

Public relations must emphasize people who are will- 
ing and capable of performance. Neither your depart- 
ment nor the building in which it is housed can have a 
relationship with the public. It is the officials and em- 
ployees in the department that are involved in public 
relations. Nothing is more important than those human 
beings—their knowledge, skill, their morale, their sense 
of pride in belonging, their loyalty and frame of refer- 
ence, and their dedication of character and personality. 
As individuals, each of us has a role to play. 

We must inspire if we are to lead other employees, 
since today leaders lead by the consent of those who are 
led. We must give loyalty to our superiors and earn the 
loyalty of our associates. Men in a department cannot 
fully appreciate the problems of department heads, nor 
of their immediate superiors. It is therefore essential 
that superiors and department heads alike attempt to 
understand the problems and needs of these men in or- 
der to give good leadership. Good leadership is a re- 
quirement of good public relations for the department. 

At the outset, I promised nothing new. I have tried to 
help remove the gnats in our eyelashes because we must 
see the point to it all or we cannot begin to improve our 
status as public servants. If we recognize our short- 
comings the potential for improvement is unlimited. 
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The Michigan prison guards didn't exactly laugh when Perry Johnson took aim, 


but they certainly weren't impressed—until later 


Johnson at his desk 


Epitor’s Note: The author is an inmate at Southern Michi- 
igan Prison, employed on the prison weekly newspaper, THE 
Spectator. He did his first free lance writing in 1955, under 
a manuscript committee program sponsored by the prison 
individual treatment department. Since that time he has sold 
over 150 articles to trade and national magazines, house 
organs and newspapers. 


ETERAN guards at Southern Michigan Prison 
V wie little heed to the appointment in 1955 of 
young Perry Johnson as a social worker on the prison 
staff. Johnson’s job was to guide and counsel the in- 
mates, while the custodial staff, after all, had the sterner 
task of keeping 6,000 men under control in the world’s 
largest maximum security prison. 
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Today Johnson is looked on with new respect by the | ° 

guard force. As winner of the “all around championship” | ‘ 

in last year’s Marksman’s Day matches at the Jackson | ‘ 

prison, the deskbound, 25-year-old social worker is tops | ' 
among the crack shots of Michigan’s prison system. In 
the use of all three weapons—rifle, revolver and _shot- 
gun—Johnson scored 821 out of a possible 900 points. 
The new champ fired a Remington 30-06 rifle, model 
721, in the center fire events and Remington trap loads 

in the shotgun competition to win the match. What the P ; 
Jackson guards didn’t know at the time was that John- 
son had won his skill with a shotgun during boyhood 
hunts on a western farm and earned his laurels as a 





rifleman with the Michigan State University small bore 
indoor rifle club. 

The fact that guidance counselors take part in the 
Marksman’s Day affair shows the importance Michigan 
prison officials attach to this annual event. While the 
trend in American penology is toward treating and re- 
habilitating prisoners, administrators realize that prison 
staffs must be adept in the use of small arms as long 
as penology includes forcible confinement. 



































Copyright 1957, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Du Pont Magazine). Reprinted with permission. 
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In addition to the annual Marksman’s matches, 


Day 


Michigan sponsors a training program for all members 


of its prison staffs. With 57 acres inside its walls and a 
surrounding farm and prison camp 
thousands of acres, the Jackson prison maintains an 
armory well stocked with weapons and ammunition for 
both training and emergency use. 

To encourage interest in the prison’s preparedness pro- 
gram, an employes’ rifle and revolver club meets on an 
indoor range in the administration building basement 
and at an outdoor range immediately outside the prison. 
Two staff training officers are gunnery instructors, and 
all new custodial officers are trained in the use of small 
arms. They must qualify in the use of weapons to win 
permanent appointment in the corrections service. 

At last year’s shoot the best marksmen from all of 
Michigan’s prisons met on the Jackson outdoor range to 
compete for the Department of Corrections trophy. 
Jackson prison employes, led by the sharpshooting coun- 
selor, won the trophy for the third year in a row. 

In the rifle match, competitors are allowed 15 shots 
slowfire at 50 yards, standing, with 30 seconds per shot. 
This is repeated on the 100-yard range. Each shot has 


area covering 














the 


Johnson tries out new Remington shotgun on range. 


by the American Rifle Association are followed. When 
the final Marksman’s Day scores were tallied, Jackson 
led with 3,758 points out of a possible 4,500, followed 
by Marquette Branch Prison with 3,571 and Michigan 
Reformatory at Ionia with 3,505. 

Even the prisoners at Jackson took notice of the 
shooting matches outside the walls. Writing in the pris- 
on’s weekly newspaper, The Spectator, one walled-in 


yy the | @ten point value and any 30-30 or 30-06 rifle with a sight reporter quipped wryly, “With these marksmen in the 
nship” other than telescopic is permitted. Each contestant is neighborhood, it’s a poor time to plan on seeking greener 
ckson | lowed three sighting shots at 100 yards before the fields. A homesick lad just wouldn't have a chance!” 

s tops rile match starts. Range rules and conditions laid down ake 
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Scientific Proof 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second in 
a series of two articles by Mr. Trovillo 
under the title, ScieNTIFIC PROOF OF 
Crepisiity. The first appeared in the 
July-August, 1957 issue of the JouRNAL. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROLS 


E have meant to show that 
WY sittin treatment in the pre- 
test situation involves use of several 
psychological “controls” over error. 
He who takes the test is not inert 
matter to be kept in a sterile test 
tube awaiting analysis; but though 
he change his thoughts from moment 
and his alertness and 
from moment to 
moment, the direction of his inten- 
tions remains the same. This per- 
sonal intent is what we desire to 
measure: the intent to be truthful, 
the intent to deceive. It is a man-to- 
man contest, in a sense. The man of 
integrity can here a 
chance to furnish immediately and 
of himself substantial grounds for 
belief in his veracity; he intends to 
be honorable about the issue and 
he can see in the polygraph test a 
neat combination of democratic 
processes and modern scientific tech- 
nique. He is a little jittery about 
the implications that his own viscera 
Address: Mr. Paul V. Trovillo, 702 63rd 
Street South, Gulfport, Florida. 


to moment, 
responsiveness 


recognize 


By Paul V. Trovillo 


can have anything to do with verac- 
ity, that sampling his internalized 
stresses can reveal his attitude to- 
ward the question at issue; but he 
knows that nothing is more moral 
and democratic than to be allowed 
to furnish full evidence of his de- 
pendence upon the truth. 

And so he is really glad to have the 
polygraph expert require of him cer- 
tain prerequisites to scientific test- 
ing: (1) privacy; (2) quiet; (3) ob- 
jectivity of treatment; (4) reassur- 
ances that he will be understood, 
and fairly treated; (5) simplification 
of procedures; (6) open discussion 
of tests results. 

Fortunately there are still other 
scientific controls 


over error pos- 


sible in these democratic proce- 
dures. In a long-standardized proce- 
dure, questions relevant to the issue 
are interspersed with irrelevant ques- 
tions in an apparently haphazard 
manner: (1) Are you called John? 
(2) Have you had a smoke since 
you entered this room? (3) Do vou 
know who kiiled Frank Kieson last 
night? (4) Have you eaten any- 
thing today? (5) Did you kill Frank 
Kieson last night? (6) Do you know 
where the killer went after he left 
Kieson’s house? (7) Do you know 
what implement was used to kill 
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of Credibility 


Kieson? (8) Have you lied to any 
of my questions? 

This question form is based on the 
verified hypothesis that question- 
stimuli about a crime, will, in the 
guilty, arouse more emotion, and do 
it more consistently, then irrelevant 
or unrelated stimuli; but that stimuli 
relevant to a crime will, in the in- 
nocent, not arouse emotion 
than irrelevant or unrelated stimuli 
would do. To the uninitiated such a 
provocative situation would seem 
sufficient to arouse excitement and 
apprehension whether guilty or not. 


more 


The facts prove otherwise, as not 
only experienced examiners will tes- 
tify but also those who have done 
research in this phenomenon have 
verified. 

There is a sound psychological 
and ethical explanation for this 
phenomenon. So long as mankind 
has a conscience, so long as we rec- 
ognize an obligation to respect the 
generally accepted moral codes of 
our community, state, or nation, we 


* Bitterman, M. W., and Marcuse, F. L.: 
Cardiovascular Responses of Innocent Per- 
sons to Criminal Interrogation, 60 Am. J. 
Psychiat. 407 (1947); Black, Attempt at 
Reversal of the Truth-Lie Relationship as 


Measured by the Psychogalvanic Re- 
sponse. 34 J. Psychol. 55 (1952). 
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are destined to develop emotional 
conflicts if we violate, these codes 
—parti ularly if there is imminent 
danger that we will be exposed, 
publicly condemned, and punished. 
Early in life most of us learn this, 
and eventually (often unconscious- 
ly) grow hard protective shells to 
protect the inner man against ex- 
posure to the many temptations to 
do “wrong” which test our integrity. 
The facial masks of the “card 
sharks,” the boasting and bravado 
of the emotionally immature, the 
adolescent boy’s proud refusal to 
cry, are examples of the variform 
ways man disguises his torments and 
strives to evade reality. But the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist 
know, and when sympathetically 
counseled we will all admit that the 
disguises are but temporary tech- 
niques to save face, and that be- 
hind them the moral man continues 
to register—at least in our democrat- 
ic society—an acceptance of the need 
for self-respect and respect for the 
rights of others. 

And so, after a “crime,” after we 
have outraged this self-respect and 
respect for the rights of others, we 
are apt to feel a desperate conflict. 
Let anyone, then, especially one 
symbolizing wronged society, ap- 
proach us with intent to pull down 
our laboriously constructed moral 
defenses, and we bristle with fear. 
Our autonomic nervous system, the 
entire viscera with its sensitized har- 
monal communication system, is 
alerted to defend us against society, 
(which we now rationalize as our 
enemy) but also and principally to 
defend us against our seeing our- 
selves for what we really are. Our 
Nemesis knocks at the door, and we 
prepare to defend ourselves; a Her- 
culean task because, unwilling to 





*To the objection that in other societies 
men raised under Fascism, Communism, 
etc., may be more indifferent than we to 
the importance of the individual, I can 
only point to the fact that Hitler’s “super- 
men” in the S. A., the S. S., and the Ges- 
tapo, were highly reliable subjects when 
we gave them polygraph tests in a prisoner 
of war compound in 1945—even though 
we used interpreters. Operators in the 


Armed Services have reported the North 
Koreans and Chinese to be adequate sub- 
jects for the tests. 
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Paul V. Trovillo, 1953, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Instruments here 
utilized were the 3-channel Chatham (modified Keeler type) 
and the 3-channel Stoelting. 


admit crime, we cannot discuss and 
“justify” our act. 

Is it no wonder, then, that the 
question, “Did you kill . . .?” arouses 
what we have called emotional con- 
flict, in the guilty; and fails to 
arouse, in the innocent, any persis- 
tent stress? Were this not so, poly- 
graph experts would long ago have 
abandoned the _ relevant-irrelevant 
type of question series in their tests.* 


SPECIFIC CONTROL 
EXPERIMENTS 


Without denying the values of the 
relevant-irrelevant tests, much more 
conclusive symptoms of deception 
may be obtained. We wish to rule 
out the possibility that, as in certain 


* Oak, K. Burger, Forensic Psychologist 
for the Angeles, California Police 
Department, writing sketchily in the An- 
nals of Western Medicine and Surgery 
(May 1952) on Forensic Medicine: The 
Polygraph in Crime Investigation, 
dissatisfaction with this conven- 
tional type of test and says it does not 
provide adequate scientific controls. 
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cases in the experience of every de- 
ception test expert, emotions uncon- 
nected with lying are the cause of 
reactions noted in polygrams. Since 
emotional conflict is the principal 
ingredient in deception patterns, the 
expert seeks to test whether it is 
aroused by guilty knowledge or by 
innocent excitement, dread, or star- 
tle. He devises an experiment which 
has the identical conditions of the 
relevant-irrelevant test except that 
the only possible factor which can 
explain an emotional arousal is 
guilty knowledge. This is the justly 
famous Hidden Key Test (Peak of 
Tension Test). Only the culprit him- 
self knows which of several explana- 
tions is the correct one; no innocent 
bystander could implicate himself— 
purposely or accidentally. 

An illustration will show how the 
forensic psychologist or other poly- 
graph expert accomplishes this. An- 
thony H. Bledsoe of the Berkeley, 
California, Police Department, years 
ago was looking into the baffling 
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The interrogator set a_ skillfyl 
trap. He knew that if he happened 
to refer to the correct disposition 
of the body, that it would provoke 
a peaking of response in compari- 
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disappearance of a wealthy widow, 
when Leonarde Keeler (of the Sci- 
entific Crime Detection Laboratory 
of Northwestern University’s School 
of Law) happened to visit the West 
and assisted in the polygraph testing 
by suggesting the Hidden Key test.* 

Gerome Selz, a filling station at- 
tendant who spent part of his time 
as handyman at the widow's place 
in return for room and board, al- 
leged that the widow had driven to 
the home of a sister in the East, to 
be gone three months, and that he 


had heard not a word from her. 


The first tests pointed to the prob- 
ability that Selz had killed the 
wealthy widow, but he persisted in 
denying this. Officers then said: 
“Selz, if you don’t know where she 
is and whether she is alive or dead, 
you shouldn't know whether she left 
her house alive, whether her dead 
body was carried from the premises, 
whether her body may have been 
buried or thrown in the ocean, 
whether she was cut into pieces, and 
you—if you are an innocent man— 
wouldn't know what road or locality 
a fellow traveled if he made off with 


The “Minuteman” does more for the son to other items in the series: 
victim in cases of heart attack, smoke there would be a rise in svstoli 
suffocation, electric shock, gas poison- oe = oye 
ing, ete. blood pressure at this point, as wel] 
Simple Dependable Safe as a gradual increase up to, and a 


dropping off after that point: and 
following the hidden key the res. 
piration would be less constrained, 
would probably show deeper and 
more relieved breathing. When Selz 
“peaked” on “Did you bury the 
body?” the interrogator was _pre- 
pared to follow it up. Officers escort- 
ed the suspect to the widows 
abandoned car in the gully. There 
he protested that he had no way of 
knowing that it might be found at 
that gully. But he seemed well-in- 
formed about all the side roads lead- 
ing off of Skyline Boulevard. 
Then he was again brought to the 
polygraph and queried as to wheti- 
er he had taken the widow in a car 
on this road, on that road, on an- 
other road. He was asked if he had 
buried her body near each road 


A 


Suspicious neighbors had no knowl- her. Isn't that right?” named. The order of presenting the | 1 
edge of a sister. Sheriff's deputies Selz said: “That's right. I haven't ad names was changed from one 
began to look closer at Selz. They the slightest idea what has hap- test to the next, but the examiner * 
found the widow's car where it had pened to her.” The interrogator re- always saw a peaking of tension on | 
been dumped into a gully off a plied: “All right. Then we'll hook one of the old county roads. Officers . 
side road which ran into Skyline you up to this lie detector again. questioned him no more. They h 
Boulevard, a highway which runs’ For if youre telling us the truth bluntly asserted they now knew the / 
; , 7 , 7 : : a for 
down the peninsula from San Fran- you won't get excited if we ask you _ location of the buried body. Piling tr 
cisco. about any of several possible ex- Selz in the squad car, they drove w 
Bledsoe recalls that nothing sus- _planations of her disappearance. So, out Skyline Boulevard to the county re 
picious was found in the car. No _ since you say you didn’t kill her, road indicated in the Hidden Key . 
motive for murder was apparent, just say no to each one of the fol- _ tests. As they drove along this road, ‘ 
and Selz denied any knowledge of lowing questions dealing with her Selz suddenly blurted out: “I killed : 
the woman’s whereabouts. There disappearance.” He then asked, ina _ her. She’s buried out here. We're ha 
was still no corpus delicti. As a last ceries of tests, questions covering just about there where I dug the ~ 
resort—and this more frequently the most common circumstances of _ hole.” In a dramatic finale he then ye 
than not, is a arweuier which police murder. Seven or eight ways of kill- _ led officers to the body in a nearby } jn 
are accustomed in lie detection ing a person were proposed. Had canyon. x 
cases—Selz was taken to Berkeley 40 iced any of these? Question by During the trial it developed that 
for a deception test. question the bodily reactions were Selz had killed the woman in af w 
‘Mr. Bledsoe was one of the first to recorded. Several ways of disposing sudden rage in the midst of a quar- J te 
advocate that the lie detector should be of a body were brought out, and rel over money, and that he had ¥ hy 
extensively used in national defense. See the interrogator watched the sus- buried the body three months be- | te 
Bledsoe, Anthony H.: The Lie Detector > . ‘ F : 
Maat Maen ties ‘Bethinne pects blood pressure, pulse, and fore. He was convicted and sen al 
Police And Peace Officers Journal (Feb. respiration as each way was men-  tenced to San Quentin penitentiary } g 
1941) 12. tioned. for life. q 
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:miner} Let us suppose that you have yoy questions such as the following: If comparable reactions appear 
ion on been accused of a crime and that a ( 1) One December 15, did you to one or more of the questions con- 
)fficers polygraph expert is examining you. burglarize a home at 7212 Oak cerning these hypothetical crimes, 
They | Let us suppose that the crime is Ayenue? (This is the examiners then the examiner has further and 
— homicide and that the examiner has — gown home which he knows was not more conclusive basis for judging 
Piling found that yas pve evidence of ex- burglarized at that time.) (2) Are that your earlier reactions were due 
drove | Teme excitement and that your you the one who killed Jonathan _ to test-fright or to the emotional cir- 
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which may or may not result in a 
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Another form of control is to em- 
ploy questions to which the large 
majority of persons, on which they 
have been used in the past, have 
responded in an emotional way. The 
theory here is that if most people re- 
spond emotionally to these ques- 
tions, and the subject does not, then 
the presumption is against his being 
a reliable subject for measurement. 
If he does respond emotionally on 
the polygram, then the presumption 
is that he is a good subject for the 
polygraph and that there is some 
basis for comparison of his respon- 
ses to the general emotion questions 
and the relevant questions involving 
a crime. Examples of questions of 
this type are as follows: Do the peo- 
ple you associate with think you are 
queer or peculiar? You are frequent- 
ly grouchy and disagreeable, aren't 
you? Do you know that you are 
good looking (pretty)? Do you 
think you are important? Are you 
sure you are honest? 

If it is known that the subject has 
a strong fear of something unrelated 
to the crime of which he is accused, 
he is asked during the polygraph 
test a short and significant question 
on this subject. 

The specific polygram patterns 
indicative of what we have called 
responsiveness or of the reliability 
of a person for measurement are 
briefly: (1) anticipatory blood-pres- 
sure tensions preceding a stimulus 
or pervading several stimuli but not 
appearing immediately in response 
to a specific question: (2) rhyth- 
mical undulations in systolic blood 
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pressure pervading an entire chart; 
(3) specific and significant systolic 
blood pressure increases to either 
relevant or irrelevant questions; (4) 
sustained or otherwise significant 
respiratory suppressions; (5) signif- 
icant reactions in any area to con- 
trol questions or to control tests. 


TEST RELIABILITY AND 
VALIDITY 


In order that there be no confu- 
sion as to the meaning of the terms 
here employed, we define the word 
test as a technique for the instru- 
mental detection of deception. By 
reliability we mean the dependabil- 
ity or sturdiness of the technique. 
By validity we mean the substantia- 
tion of usefulness of the technique 
for its avowed purpose. 

Emphatically, we do not mean the 
reliability or validity of the poly- 
graph instrument itself and alone; 
rather, we refer to the combination 
of the instrument and its use in the 
technique of detecting deception. 

There are several ways of apprais- 
ing the status of the test. One way 
is to gather together statistical in- 
formation from individuals or offices 
employing the test to determine if 
they have found the technique valid 
or reliable. The accompanying table 
based upon periodic reports from a 
number of police departments in- 
dicates a little of the findings by the 
police. However, it does not truly 
accomplish the job which is needed 
here. The chart reveals, for example, 
that among these nine departments 
an equal number of the subjects 
given polygraph examinations were 
judged innocent as compared to 
those judged guilty: 45 per cent of 
the total number of subjects tested 
in each case. It shows further that 
less than 10 per cent (8.2) of the 
polygraph subjects were reported 
by the examining officials in an in- 
definite or inconclusive manner. 
And it shows that from 50 to 85 per 
cent of those reported guilty actual- 
ly confessed to crime, with an aver- 
age of 64 per cent falling in this 
category. A rather large number of 
subjects, 7,622 individuals, is rep- 





resented in this cross-section. Hoy. 
ever, some of the most important ip. 
formation as to validity or reliabilit 
is missing. Only two police depart. 
ments, Seattle and Chicago, report. 
ed on the proved errors in inter. 
pretation of the charts. Seattle 
showed a known percentage of er. 
ror of 2.3 per cent and Chicago 
showed a known percentage of er. 
ror of 2 per cent. The information 
presented from the City of Chicago 
Scientific Crime Detection Labora. 
tory covers the years 1938-1941, the 
period when the writer was em. 
ployed as a forensic psychologist at 
the Laboratory. Information which 
could not be presented in this chart, 
but which is probably of consider. 
able importance here, is the fact 
that during this four-year period 
only four persons refused to take 
the polygraph test; and of these 
four persons three were later elec- 
trocuted for murder! 





The information in the chart is 
based on a survey made by the 
writer for Russell Chatham, Inc. of 
about 50 police departments in the 
principal cities in the United States. 
Some of the departments of police 
replying to the letters stated that 
they do not use the polygraph in 
investigations. New York City is one 
of those. The survey, made prima- 
rily to gather information for a forth- 
coming book on the polygraph by 
the writer and Russell B. Chatham, 
revealed that most of the police de- 
partments who furnished informa- 
tion do not keep complete records 
justifying their use of the technique 
and that some of the departments, 
which one would most expect to use 
the technique, do not. Although the 
City of Chicago has been using the 
polygraph for many years, the Di- 
rector of the Scientific Crime Detec- 
tion Laboratory and the Commis- 
sioner of Police both declined to 
cooperate in the survey and would 
not furnish any information as to 
statistical evidence regarding their 
employment of the polygraph in- 
strument. Although it is reliably 
estimated that about 100 police de- 
partments in the United States to- 
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How. PERIODIC REPORTS FROM POLICE RE: POLYGRAPH EXAMINATIONS (Total Subjects: 7622) 
int in- Reported 
ibility No. of Reported Reported Reported Guilty & Refused Proved 
epart- Dept Subjects Guilty Innocent Indefinite Confessed Test Error 
es vi t pi nt 
eport- : _ 2 - € % ; C 0 % 
inter. Michigan State Police (1951) ee, ae eee 774 41.7 56.3 1.9 50.0 
: Texas Dept. of Public Safety (1951) ....... 395 45.5 42.0 12.4 62.0 
ODE © Louis Mo. (1051) .............000000 815 36.3 53.8 9.8 50.0 
of er. Detroit, Mich. (1045-51) .............200. 3200 53.0 35.0 12.0 
nicago B Toledo, Ohio (1951) ...............0000ee 412 48.7 39.3 4.0 64.5 8.0 
On eee, Wath. CIOS) «02.0... cc cece cce 175 41.1 53.1 5.0 2.3 
nation | Illinois Dept. of Public Safety (1951) ...... 245 75.0 
nicago Dallas, Texas (6 Months 1951) ............ 479 57.2 40.7 2.0 67.0 
NS ee 1127 40.0 40.0 20.0 85.0 0.3 2.0 
a 2 : _— : 
1. the SS AO a ep a OO ea Se eee 7622 
S em-} Average (per year) per dept. .............. 501 45.4 45.0 8.2 64.0 
vist at NO. % NO. % NO. % No. % 
which } Range (all dept.) per year ............ 175-958 72-36.3 93-35.0 10-2.0 95-50.0 
chart, 548-57.2 439-56.3 56-20.0 370-85.0 
isider-F ~ nates aay aad (esa = : 
fact day use the polygraph, among those obtained under these conditions. ing a polygraph poll.* I have long 
period replying that they do not use the Sometimes available for testing were _ believed that the Bar and the Ameri- 
>» take} test were the following cities: New witnesses as well as complainants can public are entitled to a nation- 
these Orleans, Oklahoma City, Louisville, and defendants. The 1940 report on _ wide expression of informed opinion 
* elec. and New York. bastardy cases examined with the on this important subject. 

_| The Crime Laboratory of the aid of the polygraph follows: It is, indeed, gratifying to learn 
art 8} Chicago Police Department used to The Atomic Energy Commission that one-third of all those replying 
ry the employ the polygraph on many so- at its Oak Ridge operations con- to the poll indicated that they had 
ine. oO} called bastardy cases or cases of ducted research on the findings of either observed others conduct or 
in the} questioned paternity, and in these the polygraph tests and the final had themselves conducted these 
pe gl it we our —* = — _ eg a — - tests on employed personnel, ap- 
Pa) fe comeing pant, cna ne 
ph in} ten stipulation yt po "The nel “aon employed cage . oan cre Pe ieee 
iS ONE F tj nition and 7 ra fi was ned Rg It was an integral part — oe Pp ie eee 
ae se pepe : ag asic oa : - : —_ — ; il Dr. Cureton, is to be expected; but, 
pied D. " complainant and the defend- — of my omg ony s page of con- in the four-point rating scale offered 

ant as well as by their respective at- ducting research, and sponsoring re- 
ph by} tomeys. The expert’s interpretation search in deception by others, that can ’ — 
atham, f of the charts was to be made sole- we a ached the University of ee 
‘ aig approacnec ue niversity Oo mean complainants saying that they had 
ice de- ly to the judge handling the case. Tennessee and _ interested Dean sexual intercourse only with the defendant 
forma} Some very interesting results were Wicker and Dr. Cureton in conduct- during the period of conception. (The 
ecords month of the alleged intercourse, plus the 
hnique Item No. Percentage preceding month and_ the following 
ments. en ee RE ee ee er... month. ) 
i wk 2. Total number of subjects examined (including four witnesses) 43 ° By “complainants lying” we mean their 
3. Subjects present but not examined ...................0005: 5 alleging sexual intercourse was had only 
gh the ae aN MEIN on 5S da acyiy Mca o <0 a a <6 <'c-e-4u.0lew.os-eie'ers 3 75.0 with the defendant at the time of con- 
ng the 5. Witnesses reported telling the truth .................0.00008 1 25.0 ception, and with no one else at that time 
he Di-— 6. Total number of complainants examined .................... 21 100 —this being indicated as untrue. 
Detec- 7. Complainants reported to be telling the truth regarding man *By “defendants telling the truth” we 

; NIN SOE OMOIMIOE oa ose: 6 0.0 va <.0s due bieiniece e 6060 ees 7 33.3 refer to their apparently true denials of 
ar 8 Complainants reported to be lying regarding man responsible for (1) having had sexual intercourse with 
ned to INDE rch ai ore a Sr isk pales ae pale ose Mh Ale A aie Wiese ocerele 13 61.9 the complainant near the time of concep- 
would 9. Complainants upon whom we made indefinite reports ........ 1 4.7 tion, or (2) ever having had sexual inter- 
as to} 10. Total number of defendants examined ...................... 18 100 course with the complainant. 

x their ll. Defendants reported to be telling the truth (one in denying *Cureton, E. E.: A Consensus as to 

3 sexual intercourse at the time of conception, and the other in the Validity of Polygraphic Procedures, 22 
iph in- admitting possibility of being the father)’ ................... 2 La Tenn. L. Rev. 728 (1953); Wicker, Wil- 
reliably | 12. Number of defendants reported as having had sexual intercourse liam, The Polygraphic Truth Test and the 
ice de- with the complainant at time of conception ................. 14 77.7 Law of Evidence, 22 Tenn. L. Rev. 711 
ites to-§| 13. Number of defendants upon whom we made indefinite reports 2 111 (1953). 
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them in this survey (no opinion, in- 
valid and useless, moderate validity, 
and high validity), although only 
37 per cent checked validity high, 
97 per cent were willing to rate the 
technique of moderate to high va- 
lidity! The same tendency toward 
conservatism of view was found 
among the respondents of little 
or no pertinent experience. As Dr. 
Cureton pointed out in his Table I, 
the inexperienced group consisted 
largely of the “experimenters” and 
the observers, only 18 per cent and 
40 per cent of which, respectively, 
rated the technique highly valid; 
yet even here in these groups having 
no first-hand contact with polygraph 
procedures, 92 per cent of the ex- 
perimenters and 97 per cent of the 
observers rated it of moderate to 
high validity! 

Noteworthy in this study was the 
fact that almost no one of the 1,700 
surveyed considered the technique 
invalid and only 10 per cent of all 
respondents had no opinion. Indeed, 
according to Dr. Cureton’s Table 
III, two-thirds (62 per cent) of all 
respondents said the validity of the 
instrument “for recording the re- 
actions for which it was designed” 
is high; this includes 63 per cent of 
the examiner-psychologists and 83 
per cent of all examiners. 

While research of the survey-type 
can disclose only opinion, it is 
opinion for which we have long 
been waiting, and which now ap- 
pears in a form decidedly favorable 
to the polygraph technique. 

A sound approach to test reliabil- 
ity and validity is to engage in re- 
search on both instrumentation and 
the examination phases. Progress is 
being made in this direction, and it 
is to be hoped that the facilities for 
research, and equipment being made 
available at several locations will be 
the impetus needed for definitive 
studies.® 

*(1) Russell Chatham, Inc., Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, has an established poli- 
cy of loaning polygraphs to institutions 
for research in psychological stress or spe- 
cific studies of deception. (2) Wolfle, Dr. 
Dael: Chairman’s Report on the Lie De- 
tector for the Armed Services. (3) The 
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The research projects of various 
state universities which have been 
concerned specifically with instru- 
mental lie detection are too numer- 
ous to record here.'® The trend of 
thinking now, among professional 
workers experienced in abnormal, 
clinical, and experimental psycho- 
logical approaches is that: 

(1) Instrumental lie detection is 
based on sound principles and meth- 
odology. 

(2) The traditional use of pneu- 
matic and mechanical instruments 
recording relative blood pressure, 
pulse, and respiration changes, as 
in the Keeler, Lee, and Stoelting ma- 
chines, produces reliable recordings 
when obtained by experts; but, like 
other scientific instrumentation in 
other fields, is valueless for the pur- 
pose without proper scientific con- 
trols. 

(3) Electronic instruments are 
being developed and are in research 
use. They probably will not replace 
the older type but will provide ad- 
ditional refinements of operation 
and new channels for measuring 
bodily reactions not now generally 
considered, such as: muscle move- 
ment and muscle action potentials, 
skin temperatures, etc. 





Office of Naval Research, in cofitract with 
Indiana University, Psychology Depart- 
ment, Bloomington, Indiana, furthered ex- 
tensive research in instrumentation for lie 
detection for the period of 1951-1953. In- 
strumentation developed was solely elec- 
tronic. (4) The Naval Electronics Lab- 
oratory, Human Factors Division, San 
Diego, California, is engaged in research 
on polygraphic recording of human stress 
factors. (5) The Air Force is likewise at- 
tempting to develop objective measures of 
psychological stresses which it is hoped 
will be useful in military personnel prob- 
lems of prediction and prevention. Al- 
though current information on the project 
is limited it is known that Louisiana State 
University, Psychology Department, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, is involved in this re- 
search. Background material is contained 
in the authoritative book, “Men Under 
Stress,” by Roy R. Grinker and John P. 
Spiegel, Blakiston, Philadelphia, 1945. 

* A bibliography of several hundred 
titles relating to lie detection and support- 
ing research appears in the writer’s forth- 
coming book on the polygraphy in busi- 
ness and crime detection. 


(4) Lying produces multiform re. 
sponses and its complete scientific 
appraisal can only be through dj. 
verse measuring tools. In real life 
situations as in testing for deception 
in criminal suspects or in personnel 
screening, elaborate multi-channel 
equipment is neither commercially 
available nor practical. However, its 
application in experimental situa- 
tions is essential to scientific progress 
(the multi-channel electroencephalo- 
graph, etc.) 

(5) Much of the academic experi- 
mental validation of polygraphic 
technique is completely barren of 
significance. No matter how accurate 
and reliable the instruments used, if 
the controls used do not guarantee 
that fear is being measured, then all 
conclusions are not only irrelevant 
but hazardous. Future progress de- 
pends on use of experimental sub- 
jects experiencing drastic stress: the 
criminal suspect, not the laboratory 
liar; the mental patient, not the 
academic spoofer. 

(6) Regardless of legal restric- 
tions, the polygraph technique will 
remain, and will be enormously ex- 
tended, as a probing technique to 
uncover emotional conflicts in an 
objective, systematic manner both 
for deception-detection and for gaug- 
ing the presence and degree of stress 
and excitement in civilian and mili- 
tary life. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Many polygraph examiners today 
cannot qualify as experts, lacking 
not only experience but training in 
mental disciplines. Their approach 
is unscientific. In my opinion this 
is not attributable so much to their 
paucity of interest in securing ade- 
quate training so much as to the 
near-sightedness of many of our uni- 
versities. They have generally looked 
the other way when the policeman 
needed help. Professors have “com- 
partmentalized” their knowledge. 
While they may read detective stories 
for relaxation before bedtime, they 
play hard-to-get when medieval po- 
lice practices in their own communi- 
ties create undemocratic serfdoms 
of law enforcement. With the en- 
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couragement of the academic free- 
doms found in pure research, they 
too often study human nature in its 
laboratory manifestations rather than 
“real life” situations. The professor 
who buries his nose in textbooks and 
bores his students with myopic dron- 
ings over verbal autopsies will never 
be interested in conducting vital 
research in lie detection. Some ju- 
rists, too, content with pursuing 
antiquated policies of “precedent,” 
pile error upon error in rhetorical 
reverence not of the scientific meth- 
od, but rather of judicial decisions 
dug from the graves of other eras. 

Dean Wicker and Dr. Cureton 
have contributed a useful sampling 
of opinion in a polygraph survey. It 
is a worthy example of the use of 
scientific method to provide a body 
of knowledge which, in the poly- 
graph field needed doing ever since 
the 1927 survey of 80 psychologists 
by Professor McCormick.'! We hope 
that it will furnish a professional 
assurance to those lawyers who, be- 
wildered by the lack of a body of 
opinion as to scientific acceptance of 
the polygraph technique, will now 
have something in which to sink 
their teeth. 

Now that we are informed about 
the considered opinions of both the 
experienced and the inexperienced 
psychologists and criminologists, we 
need to know something concerning 
the qualifications of the current crop 
of experts who operate in this field. 
The following data was received 
from 21 personnel consultants and 
32 police investigators as to some 
of their qualifications. The average 
personnel consultant using the tech- 
nique would appear to be 44 years 
of age, with nine years experience. 
He has examined an average of 3,018 
subjects; has handled an average of 
1,829 cases; and has reviewed an 
average of 4,080 polygrams. Sixty- 
two per cent of this group have col- 
lege degrees. 

The average criminal investigator 
here appears as a man of 45 with 
seven years experience in polygraph 





“McCormick, Charles T.: Deception 
Tests and the Law of Evidence, 15 Call. L. 
Rev. 484 (1927), 6 Tenn. L. Rev. 108 
(1928). 


SURVEY OF POLYGRAPH EXPERTS, 1952 
Consultants Investigators 
Number Reported (21) (32) 
IR Satake Ata oe sinc <a lore Average 44; Range 31-74 Average 45; Range 24-76 
RUMUROUNDESS <.c.0.. 40.00 010s 4004 Average 9 yrs.; Range 2-25 Average 7 yrs.; Range 1-22 


Number of Subjects 


Be so. veisn oie swe 3,018 (Average) 
Number of Cases 
ee ee 1,829 (Average) 


Number of Poly. 
a ae 4,080 (Average) 
Training: 


1,178 (Average) 
750 (Average ) 


1,189 (Average ) 


Academic Degrees ....... 13 (62%) 13 (40%) 
Poly. Exam. Courses . . Details not available 18 (56%) 
F.B.I. Academy ..... . Details not available 5 (16%) 
Extension Courses ....... Details not available 1 (3%) 
College. no degree ....... Details not available 6 (19%) 
Police Adm. Course >..... Details not available 3 (9%) 
Army Experience ........ Details not available 1 (3%) 
Field Experience ........ Details not available 1 (3%) 


Time Dept. has 
a |, er ee Details not 
work. He has examined 1,178 sub- 
jects, handled 750 cases and re- 
viewed 1,189 polygrams. Forty per 
cent of this group have college de- 
grees and an additional 19 per cent 
have had some college training. Fifty- 
six per cent of those replying to our 
poll have had specialized training in 
polygraph courses and many have 
improved themselves through ap- 
prenticeship in the field or in spec- 
ialized investigative experience. 
The apparent trend toward attain- 
ment of college educations by poly- 
graph examiners is a favorable omen. 
It is to be hoped that in the near 
future a national board of examiners 
will be selected by joint action of 
the two organizations most interest- 
ed in the problem, to establish basic 
qualifications of experts and to ex- 
amine their credentials. These or- 
ganizations are the International So- 
ciety for the Detection of Deception, 
founded in 1945 at Jamestown, Long 
Island, and now the Academy of 
Scientific Interrogation, and the 
American Academy of Forensic Sci- 
ences, founded in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1948.'° A minimum education 
of a B.S. or B.A. degree with a major 
in psychology or in physiology should 


"International Society for the Detec- 
tion of Deception, C. B. Hanscom, Sec- 
retary, School of Business, University of 
Minnesota. American Academy of Forensic 
Sciences, Prof. Ralph Turner, Secretary, 
School of Police Science and Administra- 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 
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available 


Average 12 yrs.; Range 1-27 


be required to all those entering the 
field. This requirement should not 
be applied to experienced men now 
in the field. 

There is urgent need for a profes- 
sional approach. The number of ex- 
aminers seems to be increasing by 
geometrical proportion to the inter- 
est shown by the agencies and de- 
partments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have personal knowledge of 
276 experienced users of the instru- 
ments, who are to be found in all 
but six of our 48 states and in Ma- 
nila, P. I.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Ha- 
vana, Cuba; and Mexico City. Fifty- 
five of this number are men now 
engaged in teaching, research, or 
other institutional occupations. 

The Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
an affiliate of Leonarde Keeler, Inc., 
Chicago, has for several years offered 
intensive in Lie 
Detection. This course of instruction 
and observation, the equivalent of 
240 hours of preparation, if properly 
organized, is more than a man could 
get in a 3 hour credit course in a 
college semester in which 2 hours of 
preparation is required for every 
hour of class work. The International 
Association for Identification has 
given official recognition to this 
School. But there is need for more 
systematic instruction. There is suffi- 
cient interest, nevertheless, to justify 
the 20 colleges and universities in 
the United States, now offering cur- 
ricula in police science and police 


six-week courses 





administration," in offering intensive 
work in the deception area. 

A six weeks Summer Institute in 
1954-55 at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, will supplement 
the single course in deception now 
offered(3 hours lecture and 3 hours 
laboratory section each week ). Mich- 
igan State College at East Lansing 
is about to organize courses in the 
detection of deception." 

The objections now raised that 
polygraph examiners are inadequate- 
ly prepared to testify as experts 
would not exist if they all possessed, 
in addition to good educational 
backgrounds, experience and ethical 
judgement, specialized courses in 
scientific detection of deception, in- 
cluding elementary courses in the 
polygraph as used in modern investi- 
gation, the history of lie detection, 
the psychology of deception, the 
physiology of deception, polygraph 
test construction and technique, re- 
liability and validity studies, decep- 
tion test criteria, and interrogation 
tactics; advanced courses in criteria 
and tactics, intensive studies of the 
murderer and sex offender, person- 
nel practices, legal medicine and the 
polygram, and special applications. 
Laboratory and field experience 
should complete the training. Pro- 
fessional goals such as these must 
be made attainable by those most 
concerned. 

That the instrumental detection 
of deception has matured into a 
professional size must be recognized. 
That it is too big for its breeches 
is also clear. National use by city 


“The University of California, Berke- 
ley; California State Colleges at Fresno; 
San Jose, and Sacramento; City College 
of San Francisco; University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington; University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky; Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana; 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas; 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and others. 

“See a recent study of some 20 college 
and university offerings, by Prof. Frank 
Boolsen of Fresno (Calif.) State College, 
published by the Society for Advance- 
ment of Criminology. See also MacNa- 
mara, D. E. J.: Higher Police Training at 
the University Level, 40 J. Criminal Law, 
Criminol., and Pol. Sc. 657 (1950). 





and state police, by personnel con- 
sultants, by the Federal Govern- 
ment (which is now spending many 
thousands of dollars for operation 
and research in deception), and by 
universities in research, make its 
scope so large that anyone who 
pooh-poohs it as “an experiment” 
is ignorant of its growth and impor- 
tance during the last 25 years. 


PROGNOSIS 


Here is a good method in qguali- 
fied hands. It has such a head of 
steam now that it will not be stopped. 
It should not be stopped. It is 
both scientific and democratic. While 
not usurping the places of other 
forms of scientific evidence, it must 
be given its rightful seat in the 
courtroom. 

Every year thousands more peo- 
ple are being given the test. It is 
far more fair and scientific in its 
indications than the centuries-old 
courtroom tactics of ridiculing and 
abasing witnesses and of permitting 
emotion-distorted eye-witness _testi- 
mony to compromise the truth. In 
the United States where a man is 
considered innocent until he is 
proved guilty, it offers a citizen a 
chance to prove himself biologically 
and psychologically, and not be 
limited by the false impressions he 
sometimes makes by oral testimony 
from his or other lips or by a web 
of circumstantial evidence. It is a 
democratic gesture appreciated by 
persons other than those whose cry 
of “wolf, wolf!” is a cowardly cring- 
ing behind the protective pages of 
our Bill of Rights. 

With increasing standards of com- 
petence in operators, and through 
the incentive of the current wide 
use, the polygraph is apt to merit 
an earlier legal recognition than 
would have been dreamed possible 
a few years ago. Research by profes- 
sional workers who use criminal sus- 
pects and mental patients as subjects 
will greatly speed the expansion of 
knowledge of deception and of psy- 
chosomatic stresses in general. As 
more examiners put to daily use the 
available scientific controls, as they 
feel more keenly the compunction to 
justify their existence by furnishing 
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adequate reports to the public 
test reliability and validity, and 4; 
more and more professional people 
enter the ranks and educate the 
public to the broad significance of 
the polygraph testing for truth, the 
scientific proof of credibility wil 
take a dignified place in the admin. 
istration of justice. wok 








TEXAS IS NOT ALONE 


An Editorial 


The DaLias Times HERALD recently de. 
plored public apathy toward crime preven- 
tion and the cost of this indifference in 
terms of tax dollars. Pointing to a state 
prison request for nearly $5 million, the 
HeraAtp said, “Any Texan who fancies 
that the state’s high crime rate is none 
of his concern will do well to keep an eye 
on the legislature. Unless far-sighted 
changes are made, Texas will never be 
through allocating millions for expanded 
prison facilities . . . so long as the public 
balks at supporting means of preventing 
crime, it will periodically be faced with 
the need of providing new acres of prison 
cells.” 

Texas is not alone. In the 48 states of 
this country multiplied millions of dollars 
go down the drain annually in the futile 
hope that trials, convictions and_ prison 
walls are the final answer to the problem 
of crime and the criminal. Our present 
system for the administration of criminal 
justice concerns itself almost entirely with 
the end result in terms of the delinquem 
and the criminal, rather than with the 
conditioning factors which produce. that 
result. It is much like the housewife in 
the kitchen who was so busy swatting the 
flies that she failed to notice the garbage 
can outside the window where they were 
breeding by the thousands. 

With orderly government paying a high- 
er tribute to crime and the criminal than 
it is able to raise for the education of its 
youth, it is time to consider the achieve- 
ments of preventive medicine and examine 
the promise of a preventive criminology 
which would harness and put to work the 
findings of research in the behavior 
sciences. 

It is patent that the resources of our 
communities and cities must be addressed 
to the youngster with problems—social, 
physical or mental—the developing be- 
havior problem in its incipient stages dur- 
ing the early years of life when behavior 
patterns are just beginning to take torm— 
in a clinical team approach through the 
mechanisms of professional diagnosis and 
therapy. There is room in our social 
scheme of things for a richly endowed 
Foundation, which would foster in a long 
range program and in every section of 
the country, the development of diagnostic 
facilities consistent with our present knowl 
edge concerning the evolution of delin- 
quent and criminal behavior. The number 
of private fortunes, both large and small 
probated annually in this country stir the 
imagination. Surely, the reason no one 
has met the challenge of this great hu- 
manitarian cause must be that it has not 
heretofore been brought to their attention. 

V. A. LEonaRD 
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New York Police Stiffen Attack on 
Traffic Deaths and Injuries” 


By Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 


Epiror’s Note: Stephen P. Kennedy 
is the 25th Police Commissioner of 
New York since consolidation of the 
city on January 1, 1898. He was ap- 
pointed on August 2, 1955 by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner to fill the unexpired 
term begun by Thomas F. Murphy. 
He succeeded Francis W. H. Adams 
under whom he served as Chief In- 
spector. On February 21, 1956, Mayor 
Wagner reappointed Commissioner 
Kennedy to a full 5-year term. Mr. 
Kennedy is the 7th career policeman 
to rise from the ranks to become head 
of the largest police force in the United 
States. 

He took the entrance examination 
for the Police Department and became 
a member of the force on March 22, 
1929. He was promoted to Sergeant 
on June 20, 1937, to Lieutenant on 
September 26, 1940 and to Captain on 
December 28, 1945. 

After he attained the highest civil 
service rank in the department, he 
once again resumed his studies after 
working hours and attended St. John’s 
University from 1945 to 1947. Then, 
in between his police duties, he studied 
law at New York University and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Law degree on 
June 14, 1950. He was admitted to 
the practice of law in the State of New 
York on June 25, 1952. He is also ad- 
mitted to practice law before the Fed- 
eral Courts in the Eastern and South- 
ern Districts, the United States Court 
of Appeals, 2nd District and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

During his career Commissioner 
Kennedy served in many positions in 





Address: Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy, Police Department, City of New 
York, New York. 


the Police Department and worked in 
almost all sections of the city. In his 
quarter-century progress to the top, 
he was a foot patrolman, a detective in 
homicide, an aid to the late Mayor 
LaGuardia, Commander of the River- 
front Squad, Commanding Officer of 
the Division of Civil Defense and head 
of a special anti-gambling detail. On 
February 1, 1949 he was appointed 
Deputy Inspector and promoted to In- 
spector on May 16, 1951. 


HE matter of traffic deaths and 
Wadia can no longer be regard- 
ed as a skeleton in the family closet 
of this nation to be clucked over and 
whispered about in tones of shame 
and subdued indignation. It must be 
vanked out of that closet and ex- 
posed in all its ugliness. For wheth- 
er we like it or not, we must realize 
one grim fact—the automobile is no 
longer merely a pleasure vehicle. It 
has become, through no fault of its 
own, a weapon of destruction. The 
problem it presents must be ap- 
proached realistically and _practi- 
cally. The wishful thinking must be 
changed to decisive action. 

We have done this in New York 
City. It is being done in other com- 
munities in the nation. It can be 
done in all. In New York City, we 
have met the issue squarely and 








® Based upon remarks of Police Com- 
missioner Stephen P. Kennedy at the Gov- 
ernor’s Traffic Safety Conference in the 
Executive Chambers, Albany, New York, 
Friday, January 18, 1957. 
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have stopped the upward climb of 
deaths and injuries by consistent 
enforcement of traffic regulations. 
By this safety program which has 
provoked criticism in some quar- 
ters, we saved forty-six lives, we 
kept 1,431 persons from injuries and 
we prevented 1,062 accidents in 
1956. This year, we intend to save 
even more lives and save even more 
people from misery and heartache. 
Yet, even though we have made 
gains and intend to make even more, 
enforcement by itself is not enough. 
This is a war which needs all the 
allies it can get. The means of bring- 
ing about healthy reductions in 
deaths and injuries can be found in 
the three E’s—Enforcement, Educa- 
tion and Engineering. All three must 
be combined in an unceasing attack 
on the problem. I would like to em- 
phasize this. Our actions cannot be 
sporadic. They must be continuous. 
There must be a day-by-day, hour- 
by-hour attention to the problem. 
In considering the utmost use of 
the three E’s as the answer, we are 
forced to recognize that the engi- 
neering phase of this vast problem 
is, of necessity, a long range ap- 
proach; that education also requires 
time in order to change the attitude 
of motorists and pedestrians, and 
bring the required voluntary compli- 
ance. Unfortunately, death and in- 
jury on the highway will not wait 
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Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 


for engineering and education. It 
plunges ahead recklessly and mocks 
all our well-intentioned attempts to 


stop it. Therefore, there remains 
but one “E” which can be thrown 
into the breach immediately to 


check the ever-growing toll until its 


two partners develop _ sufficient 
strength to reinforce it. 

In New York we found that en- 
forcement was the best available 
weapon. We have employed it, and 
have discovered that consistent en- 


forcement, happily enough, also has 


an educational effect. The sum- 
monses and the necessary arrests 


made for the purposes of traffic safe- 
ty are not merely penalties, but part 
of an educational device which im- 
presses upon motorists the need for 
safe and sane driving habits. We 


have also found that enforcement 
aids engineering: the latter benefits 
as a result of police experience in 
the field. 

Our aim in police enforcement is 
directed toward educating the mo- 
torist into voluntary compliance 
with traffic laws. I am certain that, 
in most instances, the recipient of 
a speeding summons has learned 
that the slight amount of time saved 
by his reckless driving is small com- 
pensation for the time lost answer- 
ing the summons, and no compensa- 
tion at all when he is involved in a 
bone-shattering accident. This is ed- 
ucation. 


Pope Pius XII said, “It is also nec- 
essary to inculcate in everyone his 
grave duty to respect the lives of 
others.” In his message to the Inter- 





national Highway Federation on th 
importance of social education j 
creating a highly developed sens 
of responsibility among drivers, the 
Pontiff added, “A salutary fear 
immediate and adequate repressive 
measures undoubtedly will contrib. 
ute to this end.” 


MENTAL MARGIN 
OF SAFETY 


In short, a new “mental margin off 
safety” must be established and 
maintained by motorists. This mar. 
gin can only be established when ; 
driver is: 





1. Fully conscious of his responsi- 
bility toward all users of the highway 


particularly pedestrians, 


2. Completely aware of his grave 


duty to respect the lives and rights of 
others; and 

3. Ready to impose upon himself a 
strict discipline conforming to accept- 
ed principles of safe driving. 


START OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The harsh facts of traffic life—or 
rather death—were driven home to 
us sharply in the fall of 1955 as the 
death and accident rate in the city 
began to climb to new peaks. By 
the end of the year it was to result 
in 652 deaths, 45,591 injuries and 
34,072 accidents. 

Accordingly, in October of that 
year, the Department 
launched a citywide safety enforce: 
ment drive which is still continuing. 
The first step taken was to alert ev- 
ery member of our 23,000 man force 
to the need and the duty of enfore- 
ing the law with respect to fourteen 
violations: the violations 
which we found to be the killer 
and maimers of men, women and 
children. 


DEADLY VIOLATIONS 
Although I am certain most of you 
are well aware of what these viola- 
tions are, there can never be any 


Police 


moving 


harm in repeating them again and 
again for the benefit of those who 
might not realize their seriousness. 
We list them as follows: 


1. Driving while intoxicated 
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. Dangerous driving 
. Speeding 
. Failing to give right of way 
. Failing to stop on signal 
Improper turns 
. Failing to signal—stopping or 
turning 
§. Disobey sign 
9. Defective brakes 
10. Failing to keep to right 
11. Play street 
12. Driving through one-way street 
13. Driving without a license 
14. Driving without _ lights, 
dazzling lights or improper lights. 


TASK FORCE 

Immediately afterward, we creat- 
ed the special traffic enforcement 
unit, more commonly known as the 
‘Task Force,” now composed of 230 
superior officers and men. The task 
force is assigned specifically to cut 
the toll in vehicular deaths, injuries 
and accidents through selective en- 
forcement. Working in both marked 
and unmarked police cars, the Task 
Force issued 83,000 summonses in 
1956 for violations contributing to 
accidents at times when and at loca- 
tions where the incidence of such ac- 
cidents was highest. 


THE UNMARKED CAR 


Besides the unmarked cars used 
in the Task Force, additional squads 
of such cars operate within the 20 
divisions of the Police Department 
in New York City. All in all, we use 
an average of 75 unmarked cars and 
find them highly effective in our 
safety drive. This, in our opinion, is 
a conclusive answer to the minority 
of critics who have complained that 
the use of the unmarked car was 
“unsportsmanlike.” It is our opinion 
that there is nothing sporting in traf- 
fic casualties, and that if the use of 
these cars have been responsible for 
the saving of only one life, they are 
completely worthwhile. 


AD lm o bo 


with 


Law enforcement officers cannot 
be Kibitzers in this game of life and 
death. Yet there is an even more im- 
portant factor behind the use of the 
unmarked cars. The unmarked car 
encourages voluntary compliance. 
It brings to the motorist the idea 
that we have been trying to drive 
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home for over a year—that the traf- 
fic laws must not only be observed 
in the presence of a policeman but 
also in his absence. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


The greatest potential in accident 
reduction is in the area of accident 
investigation. This is the technique 
which supplies the Police Depart- 
ment with information as to the 
causes of accidents and aids police 
in planning a selective enforcement 
campaign directed against these 
causes. 

The Accident Investigation Squad 
of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment was established last February 
6, and is a constantly expanding 
unit. Each day, more data on acci- 
dents and their causes are being 
gathered and each day an analysis 
of this information guides us in more 
effectively enforcing the laws and 
thus reducing accidents. The Acci- 
dent Investigation Squad also con- 
ducts chemical tests of drivers 
charged with driving while intoxi- 
cated, and as a result of their ac- 
tivity, 2,569 drunken drivers were 
arrested in 1956, an increase of 1,012 
over 1955. 

RADAR 

We placed considerable emphasis 
on the detection and apprehension 
of speeders after our accident anal- 
ysis showed that speed is the prime 
factor in major vehicle accidents. 
During 1956, summonses for speed- 
ing increased 71.5% over 1955, and 
summonses served by officers using 
radar increased 87.3% to 7,804. We 
employ five radar units over 177 
miles of parkways and streets. 


SAFETY CHAIN 
Traffic casualties over holiday 
weekends were found to be exceed- 
ingly high and becoming even high- 
er. To cope with this situation, we 
established the police safety chain. 
This provided for the assignment of 
police cars along every mile of park- 
way, expressway and other major 
thoroughfares. Each patrol car pa- 
trolled a designated area and was 


constantly in sight. Their presence 
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deterred speeders and reckless driv- 
ers and enabled them to break up 
traffic jams as soon as they devel- 
oped. The safety chain is used in 
close cooperation with the unmarked 
car and has had a marked effect on 
keeping down the incidence of hol- 
iday deaths and accidents. 


THE YEAR BEFORE US 
During this year, we plan to con- 
tinue our tested methods of traffic 
safety and to adopt the following 
new procedures: 


1. Increased on-the-spot action at 
accident scenes, particularly police ac- 
tion for excessive speed as a result of 
examining skid marks. 

2. Use of speed-watches for the de- 
tection and apprehension of speed vio- 
lators in residential areas. 

3. Integration of traffic engineering 
techniques with enforcement proce- 
dures. Preliminary driver obedience 
and speed and delay studies have prov- 
en worthwhile. 

4, Introduction of a comprehensive 
accident report form for the compila- 
tion of statistical data on accidents to 
provide a broader base for the analysis 
of accident causation. 

5. Budgetary appropriations to per- 
mit the processing of traffic accident 
data by IBM procedures. 

6. Sampling procedures in deter- 
mining causes of accidents, predom- 
inant violations, and other necessary 
information in place of attempting 
costly, full-count procedures. 

7. Portable ultra-violet equipment 
for Task Force vehicles to detect forged 
or fraudulent operators’ licenses or reg- 
istration certificates. 

8. Reduction of hit and run fatalities 
by greater concentration on intoxicated 
drivers and through coordinated inves- 
tigative procedures. 

9. Intensive training of new officers 
in the techniques of traffic law enforce- 
ment and the development of scientific 
skills in accident investigation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To strengthen the traffic safety 
campaign the following proposals 
are recommended by the Police De- 
partment of New York City for en- 
actment into law: 


1. In the prosecution of speed vio- 
lators, proof of the registration number 
of the motor vehicle should be pre- 
sumptive evidence that the owner of 
that vehicle was the operator. 

2. Revocation of the license of any 
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person who has been convicted twice 
of driving while intoxicated for a min- 
imum period of two years. 

3. Immediately after the arrest of 
a person for driving while intoxicated 
or leaving the scene of an accident, 
the driver's license should be taken up 
by the police and immediately for- 
warded to the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles pending a disposition of the 
case in court. 

4. The driver’s license of a person 
who is found to be a narcotic user 
should be revoked. 

5. Applicants for license should be 
fingerprinted to prevent impersonation 
by someone else, when taking “driv- 
er’s” tests. 

6. All applicants for operator’s or 
chauffeur’s license should be required 
to make a statement on the application 
that they do not possess any outstand- 
ing summonses. A false statement on 
such application is presently a mis- 
demeanor. It is recommended that per- 
sons found guilty of violating this pro- 
vision be barred from again applying 
for a license for one year. 

7. The privilege to operate a motor 
vehicle, of all individuals found to be 
“scoflaws” by a competent court, 
should be suspended. 

8. A copy of all motor vehicle acci- 
dent reports occurring in New York 
City involving damages in excess of 
Fifty Dollars should be forwarded to 
the Police Department by operators or 
owners concerned. This will cover situ- 
ations where there is no personal injury 
and no police officer at the scene. The 
department at present knows nothing 
of such accidents and is therefore hand- 
icapped in properly assessing hazard- 
prone areas. 

9. Remove the present limitation of 
the use of school crossing guards to 
an area within two city blocks or 200 
yards of any school and permit their 
employment at dangerous crossings re- 
gardless of their distance from any 
school. This will permit greater use of 
these zealous guardians of our children 
and release regular police officers for 
other vital police duties. 

10. Permit the arrest, without a 
warrant, for a violation of the Vehicle 
and Traffic Law, or the Traffic Regula- 
tions of New York City, though not 
occurring in the presence of the arrest- 
ing officer in cases involving the inves- 
tigation of fatal or personal injury ac- 
cidents. 

11. Mandatory inspection of ALL 
vehicles. 

12. Physical examination of all driv- 
ers every five years in order to weed 
out those persons who are medically 
unfit to operate an automobile. 
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These are the steps we have taken 
in 1956, the steps we will take in 
1957, and the recommendations we 
feel will further the cause of safety. 

In closing, I would like to point 
out one important element. Coupled 
with the direct police action, was a 
continuous campaign of public edu- 
cation aimed at overcoming the gen- 
eral apathy to traffic tragedies. All of 
these factors made New York City 
extremely accident conscious. True, 
many of the motorists resent strong 
enforcement. True, the traffic drive 
is a constant topic of conversation 
throughout the city and such con- 
versation is not always complimen- 
tary to police. But the mutterings 
from the few are, in my opinion, a 
small price to pay for the saving in 
lives. Some critics constantly clamor 
“quota” in connection with a traffic 
safety campaign. We do not have a 
quota system in New York City. No 
individual police officer is required 
to serve a set number of summonses 
for any traffic violations. Such a re- 
quirement would be highly unin- 
telligent and absolutely contradic- 
tory to our theory of selective en- 
forcement. A police officer, however, 
has a duty to serve a summons when 
he observes a violation. 

If you want to be loved; if you 
want to win a popularity contest; if 
you want to be all things to all men 
—don't undertake a realistic traffic 
safety program. In my view, how- 
ever, the conscientious law enforce- 
ment officer must approach the grim 
facts realistically. There is an over- 
riding demand for comprehensive 
law enforcement in this field. That 
demand must be met with all the 
legal means at our command. 

We have emphasized it before, 
and we will emphasize it again—our 
goal is not the passing out of sum- 
monses to establish new records in 
that respect, or an attempt to gain 
We 
purpose alone: 


OF LIVES. The 


additional revenue. have one 


purpose and one 


THE SAVING 


safety drive shall continue in New 
York City. 


kkk 








NEW KODAK FILMS OFFER 
INCREASED VERSATILITY 


Changes and improvements in Koda 
films have been coming thick and fay 
of late, to the point where the time has 
come to stop, take a good look at the 
new films, and see what they mean ty 
you. In black-and-white films the big. 
gest recent news is the new Verichrome 
Pan Film, which in one stroke has re. 
placed three of Kodak’s most famous 
roll films; Verichrome, Plux-X, and Sy. 
per-XX. As a result the current roll 
film line-up now stands as_ follows. 
Panatomic-X (moderate speed); Veri. 
chrome Pan (high speed); and Tri-X 
(very high speed). 

The new Kodak Panatomic-X film is 
a completely new film which retains 
enly the name of the pre-war Pana. 
tomic-X. It is a thin-emulsion film, with 
exposure value of 25 daylight, 2 
tungsten, which gives sharper negatives 
of a much finer grain than its pre-war 
predecessor. The new Panatomic-X neg. 
atives are capable of an extremely high 
degree of enlargement while retaining 
high resolution and print quality. It is 
available in roll film and miniature 
camera sizes. 

Verichrome Pan Film, with an index 
of 80 daylight, 64 tungsten, is an ex- 
cellent all-around film for general pho- 
tographic purposes. Its speed lies be- 
tween that of the old Plux-X and Su- 
per-XX, and it is superior to both in 
quality and ability. Verichrome Pan is 
a fine-grain, fast film. Being panchro- 
matic, it is superior to the old Veri- 
chrome in that it registers colors in 
better monochromatic tones and works 
more effectively with filters. In general, 
Verichrome Pan gives greater resolu- 
tion, increased sharpness, and _ better 
enlargement. 

The new Kodak Plus-X Film, rated 
80 daylight, 64 tungsten, is available 
only in 35mm magazines for minia- 
ture cameras. It has a fine grain, and 
as a result of new emulsion-making 
techniques it has greater exposure lati- 
tude and increased tone scale. Like 
Verichrome Pan, it is recommended for 
all-around usage. 

For high-speed action shots and good 
results with low-level lighting, Kodak 
Tri-X Film has already proved its 
worth. It is a boon to available-light 
photography with its exposure index of 
200 daylight, 160 tungsten. These rat: 
ings are conservative and incorporate a 
safety factor. Yet with all its speed Tri- 
X gives a moderate grain, the same 
grain as the discontinued Super-XX, 
which was only half as fast. 
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Epiror’s Note: Mr. Oglesby received the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Political Science from Occidental College in 
June 1950, and is scheduled to be awarded the Master of 
Science degree in Public Administration at the University 
of Southern California in June 1957. He was associated 
with the Los Angeles City Board of Education, Recruitment 
and Examination Division, for one year 1950-1951, and in 
August of 1951 he was employed by the City of Pasadena 
as a Personnel Technician. 

The importance of emotional stability as one of the key 
qualifications of a police officer has long since been estab- 
lished. In the following article, Mr. Oglesby presents to 
the field an inventory of the extent to which emotional 
screening is employed by Police Departments in the United 
States as a part of examination procedure in the recruiting 
process. 


HE work of a police officer in modern society has 

become more and more demanding of the mental 
and emotional makeup of the officer. In emotion 
charged situations it is necessary for the police officer 
to remain calm and level headed. He must resist temp- 
tations uncommon to most areas of employment and 
he is often called upon to match wits with intelligent 
criminals in addition to directing the actions of emo- 
tionally disturbed citizens. Such working conditions 
make it essential that the police officer be emotionally 
well balanced in addition to meeting other rigorous 
standards such as physical and mental qualifications. 
Because of the demands upon the emotional makeup 
of police officers, it becomes increasingly evident that 
governmental jurisdictions must make use of some form 
of testing in their selection program which will deter- 
mine the men best suited to meet the rigorous demands 
of police work. 

For the past several years police administrators and 
educators have stressed the proposal that prospective 
police officers should be subjected to psychiatric or 
psychological testing prior to employment. It was the 
purpose of this survey to determine the extent that such 
testing is in use in the United States. 

In order to review the use of psychiatric or psycho- 
logical testing of police applicants within the United 
States, it was first necessary to identify those govern- 
mental jurisdictions maintaining such programs. Be- 
cause of the large number and variety of governmental 
units, the survey was limited to municipalities in order 
to provide as great a number of jurisdictions of: similar 
type and size as possible. Survey contact was further 
limited to municipalities having a population of more 
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than one hundred thousand persons. This limitation 
imposed as psychiatric or psychological screening was 
expected to be expensive and thus its use would be 
limited to larger agencies. In addition, formal re- 
cruitment and testing programs are of necessity limited 
‘to larger municipalities which have a sufficient number 
of employees to justify their use. 

One hundred and eleven cities are listed in the 1955 
edition of the Municipal Yearbook! as having a popu- 
lation over one hundred thousand persons according 
to the 1950 census. In October 1955, a letter was mailed 
to the Police Chief in each of these cities asking whether 
or not the jurisdiction had a program of psychiatric 
or psychological testing of police applicants. Enclosed 
in each letter was a self-addressed return post card on 
which the police chief could indicate “yes” or “no,” and, 
if “yes,” space was provided for the name and address 
of the official with whom contact could be made for 
further information. 

Return post cards were received from ninety of the 
111 cities. Of the ninety replies, twenty-six indicated 
a program of psychiatric or psychological testing of 
police applicants and provided the names of the official 
with whom contact could be made for further infor- 
mation. 

The initial questionnaire was brief and did not ask 
for detailed information regarding the services of psy- 
chiatrists or psychologists. For this reason a second 
contact letter was mailed in late October and early 
November, 1955, to the contact person of the cities 
indicating a “yes” reply. This letter asked for additional 
information and served the purpose of eliminating 
cities not actually using the services of a psychiatrist 
or psychologist in their police testing. As the result of 
the analysis of the replies received from the follow-up 
letter, fourteen cities were considered to have a formal- 
ized program of psychiatric or psychological testing of 
police applicants. These cities are as follows: 


City and State Population 
Berkeley, California 114,000 
Los Angeles, California 2,105,000 
Oakland, California 385,000 


105,000 
164,000 
110,000 
205,000 
570,000 
251,000 


Pasadena, California 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Jacksonville, Florida 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Omaha, Nebraska 
International 


1 The Municipal Yearbook, 1955. Chicago, The 





Hall, Pasadena, California. City Managers’ Assoc. 1955, p. 529. 
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SOUTHERN POLICE INSTITUTE 
University of Louisville 


Announces 


1958 Mid-Winter Seminars 


Delinquent Youth and Society... .Jan. 6-17,1958 
Police Administration...... Jan. 27-Feb. 7, 1958 
The Science of Fingerprints. ...Feb. 10-21, 1958 
Scientific Crime Investigation... Mar. 3-14, 1958 


INSTRUCTORS: Outstanding police administra- 


tors and specialists in criminology. 


TUITION: $150 including dormitory room; $125 
without room. 


ENROLLMENT is limited to 30 law enforce- 
ment officers on active duty. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 915,000 
Toledo, Ohio 304,000 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 2,072,000 
Providence, Rhode Island 249.000 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 637,000 


During the initial planning of the study it became 
evident to the investigator that the information de- 
sired could best be obtained through personal contact 
with key officials in each of the cities. Correspondence 
on such a broad topic would soon become ponderous 
and in addition would be too time consuming. Also, it 
was felt that operating officials would find a mail study 
with its heavy correspondence to be an irritating obli- 
gation at best. For these reasons the investigator de- 
termined that the most efficient method of obtaining 
complete information would be through the use of 
interviews in the office of the key official. Without ex- 
ception the officials were eager to participate in the 
study and were most cooperative in lending themselves 
to the rigid time schedule of the investigator. 

The survey was conducted during a three week period 
in March, 1956. All travel was by rail, enabling the 
investigator to make use of the tape recorder in the 
dictation of notes between cities. 


SUMMARY FINDINGS 
History 


The year 1938 was the year when two of the current 
programs were begun. Wilmington and Toledo share 


the honors of having the oldest continuous program 9 
psychiatric testing of police applicants. In 1947, Jack. 
sonville instituted a program followed by Berkeley jy 
1949, Oakland in 1950, and New Orleans in 1952. 
1953, four cities instituted a program of psychiatric oy 
psychological testing of police applicants. These citie 
were Pasadena, Philadelphia, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
In 1954, Los Angeles and Providence began their pro. 
grams and were followed in 1955 by Omaha. 


Type of Emotional Screening 

Of the fourteen cities surveyed, ten employ a psy. 
chiatrist in their testing program at the present time 
Two cities employ a psychologist in lieu of a psychi- 
atrist and one city employs both a psychiatrist and a 
psychologist. Three of the cities employing psychiatrists, 
make use of paper-pencil projective tests in their screen- 
ing process. The three cities using the services of a 
psychologist also employ paper-pencil projective tests 
in their screening process. In each case where paper- 
pencil projective tests are used, the results of these tests 
are used as a basis for the interview which follows. 

In all fourteen programs the applicant is interviewed 
by the psychologist or psychiatrist. The interview varies 
in length from fifteen to thirty minutes. In those cities 
where projective tests are not used the short interview 
is the sole means of evaluation employed by the psy- 
chiatrist. 

Character investigations of the applicants are con- 
ducted by the police departments in all but two cities. 
The information received by this investigation is avail- 
able to the psychiatrist or psychologist in two cities 
and serves the purpose of providing important data 
to guide the interviewer. In three cities the reports of 
the psychiatrist or psychologist are made available to 
the investigating officers. In these cities the character 
investigation serves as a check on the findings of the 
psychiatrist or psychologist. In the remaining cities the 
results of the testing and character investigation are 
given to the appointing authorities and there is no 
interchange of information. 


Selection of Applicants to be Screened 

Psychiatric or psychological testing of all applicants 
following initial testing is the rule in all but four cities. 
In these cities only selected applicants are tested. These 
applicants are selected in the first city if, during the 
physical examination, the examining physicians detect 
some emotional instability in response to their questions. 
In the second city, the head of the training school i- 
terviews the applicants and selects them for psychiatric 
interview if, in his opinion, they show signs of instability 
More definite information is used for the selection for 
testing in the other two cities. The paper-pencil pro 
jective test results are used as indicators in one and 
the information received from the character investiga- 
tion conducted by the police department is used as 4 
basis of selection in the other city. 
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Place of Screening in Selection Program 


With the exception of two cities the psychiatric 
or psychological screening is conducted after the other 
phases of the selection program have been completed. 
Thus, only the applicants in serious contention for em- 
ployment are tested, effecting savings both monetarily 
and in the time of the psychiatrist or psychologist. Some 
prior screening is accomplished in the two exceptions, 
also. One, tests only those selected by the physician 
prior to the written examination and the other tests all 
applicants after they have passed a medical and finger- 
print screening but prior to the written examination. 


Cost of Emotional Screening 


The following list indicates the reported costs of 
psychiatric or psychological testing per applicant in 
each of the cities surveyed: 


Berkeley Not reported 

Los Angeles $15 

Oakland $22.50 (two interviews ) 
Pasadena $20 

New Haven $5 

Wilmington No charge (State Mental Hospital ) 
Jacksonville $5 

New Orleans $10 

Omaha $5 

Cleveland $5 

Toledo Not reported 


Philadelphia $5 
Providence No charge (Municipal Hospital personnel ) 
Milwaukee No charge (Psychiatrist volunteers service ) 


Review of Findings 


Four cities have adopted procedures of technical re- 
view in the event of questionable cases or appeal. In 
the most elaborate of these the result of an appeal by 
the applicant of the findings of the psychiatrist is that 
the case is referred to a panel of psychiatrists for re- 
testing. Another city refers appeals to a second psy- 
chiatrist. In two other cities the psychiatrist may con- 
duct an additional interview with those applicants 
whose emotional stability is questionable. 

Questionable applicants may be employed in two 
cities and the training sergeant is notified of the psy- 
chiatrist’s findings. He pays particular attention to the 
conduct of the applicant during training and reports 
ay instability to the proper authorities. In three cities 
the character investigation helps to validate the findings 
of the psychiatrist or psychologist. 


Problems 


Major problems in the testing program were reported 
by four cities. With the first city the problems were 
two fold. In 1950, officials objected to the amount of 
time needed for psychiatric review. To alleviate this 
situation a change was made whereby only selected 
applicants were interviewed by the psychiatrist. Dur- 
ing this period one applicant who had not been screened 
by the psychiatrist was employed. After working a year 
and a half he suffered a mental breakdown and was 
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hospitalized. Whether or not the breakdown could have 
been predicted by a psychiatric review is supposition. 
The result, however, was that the original program of 
review of all applicants was reinstituted. The second 
problem in this city has to do with the report of the 
test findings. The only report made by the police sur- 
geon consists of a numerical grade with no narrative or 
descriptive data. Such a report is of no use to the civil 
service staff as they have had no explanation as to its 
significance. 

The psychiatrist working for the second city originally 
would recheck some of the rejected applicants at the 
City’s expense if the applicant so requested. In some 
instances the psychiatrist would then change his 
opinion and recommend acceptance of the applicant. 
The civil service commission became aware of the pro- 
cedure and it was eliminated. 

The third city experienced an unsuccessful attempt 
at psychiatric review which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the program for several years. It is probable 
that this first attempt at psychiatric review was un- 
successful due to the placing of the review within the 
regular selection procedure. Applicants rejected during 
this period have the right of a formal appeal that could 
potentially become a case in a court of law. This fact 
was apparently stressed when instructing the psychi- 
atrist. As a result, no applicants were rejected by the 
psychiatrist even though over 1500 applicants were 
originally tested. This problem has since been elimi- 





nated as the psychiatric review is now conducted as, 
part of the final medical review after the certificatig 
of three names to fill each position. This review is cop. 
ducted under the auspices of the police departmer 
apparently without the knowledge of the Civil Servic 
Department. 





The fourth city’s problem arose from the fact that ; 
panel of nine psychiatrists were used in the examina. 
tions. The results indicated that there was no standard. 
ization of technique or of interpretation of results. Afte 
two years the procedure was changed and only on 
psychiatrist was employed to test all applicants. 

Other problems voiced by the officials contacted dur. 
ing the survey are as follows: 

Choice of psychiatrist or psychologist: Inasmuch a 
the city must rely upon his judgment some definite 
standards of selection should be established in hiring 
the psychiatrist or psychologist. Thus far, no specific 
standards have been established. 

Lack of criteria for selection of suitable police ap 
plicants: The experience of testing thus far has been 
to eliminate the obviously unfit from employment. No 
criteria has been developed to predict success on the 
job or to allow for a definite justifiable decision on the 
borderline cases. 

Difficulty of making definite decisions: Many officials 
indicated a problem in obtaining definite decisions from 
the psychiatrist or psychologist. Due to the lack of 
criteria, the psychiatrist or psychologist is often reluc- 
tant to say “yes” or “no.” This leads to confusion inas- 
much as the reports are often wordy and in technical 
language. The result is that laymen are often required 
to make decisions regarding the rejection of an appli- 
cant for emotional reasons. 

Time involved: When a psychiatrist or psychologist 
with a private practice is employed for this testing, 
applicants are scheduled to suit the convenience of the 
psychiatrist or psychologist, rather than the city. This 
has led to time lags and bottlenecks in the selection 
procedure. 


CONCLUSION 


The use of a psychiatrist or psychologist in the selec- 
tion of police applicants is a relatively new and not too 
widespread technique. Those cities experimenting with 
the technique have reported success, although, no scier- 
tific proof of this success is available. Theirs is merely 
an opinion that the use of a psychiatrist or psychologist 
further validates the selection program by providing an 
additional qualification hurdle. Through the use of a 
screening of emotional makeup the police selection 
program is improved. The technique is not considered 
to be a substitute for any of the traditional selection 
processes such as written intelligence and aptitude tests, 
oral interviews, physical and agility examinations, 
fingerprint screening and character investigations. 
Rather, it is an additional tool. 
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Thus far, the usage of a technique of emotional 
greening of police applicants has been from a negative 

int of view; i.e., it has been used to eliminate the 
emotionally unfit rather than to predict on-the-job 
success. The prediction of on-the-job success is a larger 
goal and a goal worth working toward. If this goal is 
to be accomplished, then there should be first an in- 
creased usage of the technique and second a standard- 
ization of technique. The former can be accomplished 
through increased reporting of existing programs. Police 
and personnel professional journals and conferences as 
well as correspondence and personal contact are all 
means by which these programs can be publicized. 

Only through the standardization of technique coupled 
with scientific analysis can criteria of job success be 
developed. In order to assist the development of this 
standardization, a proposed standard program of police 
selection is presented in following paragraphs. 

A standard selection procedure should contain six 
elements if it is to be complete. These elements are: 
Standard basic qualifications; a written aptitude and 
intelligence test; an interview; a medical examination; 
a character investigation; and an evaluation of emo- 
tional stability. With the exception of the last portion 
of this program, that is the evaluation of emotional 
stability, little need be said here about the details of 
these elements. Basic qualifications, written examina- 
tions, interviews, investigations and physical examina- 
tions are in common usage today. All that remains to 
be accomplished is the determination of standard speci- 
fications for each. 

The experience of the reporting cities indicates that 
a program of emotional evaluation should come after 
all other screening has been accomplished. In this po- 
sition, the agency will be assured that only the appli- 
cants most likely to succeed will be evaluated, thus 
cutting expense and time loss. In addition, all available 
information including test scores and investigation re- 
ports can be at the disposal of the psychiatrist. 

Experience indicates that the actual evaluation of 
emotional stability should consist of three parts if it is 
to be complete. First, written psychological tests of a 
projective nature should be administered to the appli- 
cant. When these have been scored and evaluated by a 
clinical psychologist, the complete report including all 
official information about the applicant should be for- 
warded to the psychiatrist. 

A psychiatric interview would then follow as the 
second portion of the program. Following the interview 
the psychiatrist would make his decision as to the sta- 
bility of the applicant and so recommend to the ap- 
pointing authority. 

The purpose of this selection program is to provide 
physically, mentally and emotionally fit personnel for 
appointment as police officers. There should be little 
hesitation in the mind of the appointing authority as 
to eliminating from consideration the emotionally unfit 
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persons. The psychiatrist should be required to render 
a definite opinion as to the suitability of the applicant 
just as is expected of the written, interview or medical 
portions of the selection procedure. While it admittedly 
is a difficult task to predict instability, the consequence 
of emotional ontburst by police officers is too grave a 
risk to justify the employment of men of doubtful 
stability. 

The third and final portion of the evaluation pro- 
cedure would be retesting after a period of employment. 
The reason for this retesting is twofold. First, a de- 
termination should be made as to the personality modi- 
fication, if any, of the police officer; and second, such 
retesting may provide important information as an aid 
in determining criteria to predict on-the-job success. 

As the results of the survey indicate, no evaluation 
of the personality of a police officer after several months 
or years of employment is in existence today. The 
policeman’s job is unusual in terms of psychological 
pressures. Men are constantly being associated with 
the seamy side of life and they are given a uniform, 
gun and considerable authority to wield over their 
fellow man. Whether or not these pressures have a 
negative effect on the personality of the police officer 
is a subject of conjecture among police officials and 
educators. For this reason it is vital that this topic be 
scientifically explored. wk 





Added Impetus to Police Photography 


Comes Through New Los Angeles Facilities 


By Benedict Kruse 


Eprror’s Note: The new Headquarters Building of the 
Los Angeles Police Department has attracted national atten- 
tion. Setting the pace for modern police headquarters design, 
its extensive facilities for expediting the complex and far- 
flung operations of a metropolitan police department included 
provision for making the most of that important police tool— 
PHOTOGRAPHY. In the following article, Mr. Kruse presents 
a graphic account of these facilities. The author was associ- 
ated with the New Yorx Times from 1942 to 1949, during 
the last three years of which he was a member of the Times’ 
United Nations Bureau. He is presently Editorial Director 
of Frank Associates, a national reporting firm specializing in 
business and industrial journalism. 


HEN it comes to making use of photography in 
Wi many phases of police work, the motto of 
the Los Angeles Police Department would seem to be, 
“When in doubt, take a picture.” 

By making photography as much a part of police 
routine as possible and reducing the “expert” element, 
the department is developing this important tool of 
criminal investigation to its fullest extent. 

In an effort to reduce costs, the department has de- 
veloped “automatic” mug-shot equipment and made pho- 
tographers out of investigating officers. Often, the de- 
partment’s policy of blanket photographic coverage for 
all accidents involves the discarding of unused nega- 
tives. But the waste is negligible in comparison with the 
potential benefits of having the negative available—just 
in case. 

The department has become increasingly photo- 
conscious throughout the years. When the department 
moved into the new Police Building in 1955, investi- 
gative photography received a new impetus. In the new 
building, ample room was allocated to the department 
for expansion of its laboratory facilities. 

A spacious copy room gave technicians increased op- 
portunity to develop new laboratory techniques. The 
use of color photography, which has been only recently 
developed, was encouraged through the allotment of 
sufficient work room and improved equipment. A fully- 
equipped, one-man camera repair shop was established 
—a necessity due to the large number of officers using 
departmental photographic equipment. 





Address: Mr. Benedict Kruse, Editorial Service Bureau, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York. 


MUG SHOTS 


How many other police departments bother to ol 
persons who commit petty crimes? The number of pefiy 
offenders is overwhelming in comparison with the num 
ber of felony bookings. Mugging them could be an ¢ 
pensive luxury. Yet a mug of everyone who is arrest 
would be useful, if it could be done cheaply enouw 
The Los Angeles Police Department has found a 

The department has developed a procedure to red 
the cost of felony muggings by setting up equip 
that would focus itself automatically in predetermir 
positions. The result was a speedup in the taking @ 
felony mug shots. Even more important is the fact thi 
now anyone who can push a button can take mug sho 
And each shot will be uniform and according to spegt 
fications. 


§ 


To hold costs to a minimum, direct positives are 
in the taking of mug shots. Thus if a man progre 
from a minor crime to a high misdemeanor or a felo 
at some later date, his photograph will be on file § 
aid in his apprehension. 

Direct positives are shot on Auto-Photo machin 
The machines are similar to the photo booth units fount 
in arcades and amusement centers. It consists of a boo 
with a chair in which the offender sits while the picture 
is taken. The operator has a print “in a minute.” The 
Los Angeles Police Department uses eight of these ma- 
chines—one in each of several strategically located di- 
visions, and one each in the women’s division and the 
juvenile division. 

The mugs are filed with fingerprints and other booking 
records of the offender. Each time he is booked he goes 
through the same routine—up to a point. To eliminate 
unnecessary repetition of photographs and prints of 
habitual drunks the department has developed a re 
peater file system. After a number of arrests within 4 
certain period, a card containing the repeater’s record, 
prints, and mug is placed in a rotary desk file. In subse 
quent arrests reference can be made to the file, keeping 
booking routine at a minimum. 

Direct positive paper is used in these machines. Tests 
made within the department have shown that the paper 
stands up well. Six month’s exposure to sunlight has 
failed to fade it, according to police technicians. Ip 
making copies, the lab uses Kodalith with standard 
paper developer. The Kodalith yields high contrast, and 
can be watched closely during development. The loss 
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FicurE 1. Police Chief William Parker is interviewed by Bill Stout, television newsman, in the new police building sound 
stage. The scene simulates the chief's office. Scenery and lighting are easily shifted for making other films such as 
training movies and public relations photos. 


of detail as a result of such contrast is offset by the use 
of a developer that does not have high-contrast qualities. 


MUG SHOTS FOR HIGH MISDEMEANORS 


In booking felons and men arrested for high misde- 
meanors, the department uses a standard portrait cam- 
tra. The camera is automatically pre-focused in two 
fixed positions. The felon is positioned before a height- 
graduated standard that corresponds to a scale used on 
the camera itself. The height of the camera is adjusted 
accordingly. 

The camera itself is mounted on a_ parallelogram 
frame which is bolted to the floor, and which swings 
backward and forward. The bottom ends of the parallel- 
ogram bars are pivoted in such a way that, when it is 
swung to the extreme forward position, the camera is 
held at the proper height for a closeup of the man’s 
head. When swung backward away from him, it is 
lowered sufficiently to take a full-body picture. 


As the camera swings from one position to another, 
a pin mounted on the parallelogram fixture bears against 
the focusing lever, moving it just the proper distance. 
The lever is spring-loaded so that it returns to the alter- 
nate position when the stand is swung in the opposite 
direction. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


Accident investigation is a phase of police work that 
frequently reaches the courts and photographs are highly 
useful as evidence. Yet to send a photographer out on 
every accident call would be prohibitively expensive. 
The best answer was to make a photographer out of 
the investigating officer. The first step was to develop a 
cheap, rugged and easy-to-use camera. The department 
chose an ultra-sturdy Printex, which shoots 2% x 3% ex- 
posures. The camera is housed in a heavy-gauge case, 
capable of absorbing punishment in the hands of the 
most inexperienced user. 
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The photographic department has allocated 80 of 
these cameras to Traffic—one per car. Before a squad 
car traffic officer goes out on his rounds, he picks up a 
camera—one that has been loaded and checked by the 
photographic department repairmen. Each accident that 
the officer investigates is photographed from as many 
angles as he feels necessary. These films may never be 
printed, but they will be filed and available if needed. 
Shots of minor accidents or accidents where no criminal 
responsibility is involved will usually not be developed. 
A city ordinance, however, has been proposed that 
would allow the city to sell prints to insurance com- 
panies or other interested parties to a suit. 

The passing of the ordinance would mean an increase 
in the city’s revenue from records reproduction, which 
is already sizable. The department has a full comple- 
ment of machines for photographic duplication. In ad- 
dition to their primary use for internal records copying 
and official work, the machines turn out large numbers 
of traffic reports for private purposes. Sold for $1.50 per 
set, these copies bring in about $45,000 a year to the 
department. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


In addition to the investigating officers, the depart- 
ment maintains a staff of trained lab technicians and 
photographers. The staff includes 20 full-time men, most 
of whom are on call. These men, who are equipped with 
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Graflex cameras, do all their own investigative pho. 
tography. Recently, they have turned to color photog. 
raphy for cases where homicide is a possibility. Here 
again, many films that are taken at the scene of a death 
where surrounding circumstances are suspicious may 
never be printed. What at first appears to be homicide 
may shortly prove to be a natural death. 

In many cases, color photography has aided in bring. 
ing convictions. In a recent case, a college student was 
convicted of murdering a wealthy Beverly Hills woman 
in whose home he had worked. Color photography 
served as conclusive evidence that the defendent had 
been engaged in a struggle. As presented in court, a 
color photograph pointed up scratches on his neck 
cheek and hand. Despite efforts by the defense attorney 
to discredit color photography as evidence, it stood up. 

In another case, discoloration of a woman’s face 
caused by deep burns showed up brilliantly and dr- 
matically in color photos. The burns were allegedly 
caused by a beauty shop operator as a part of her treat- 
ment and inhalation of the acid fumes was termed the 
cause of the woman’s death. The operator was convicted 
of manslaughter. 

It is expected that color film will be used one day in 
mugging photography. Portraits in color projected to 
life size on a screen one at a time would simplify identi- 
fication. After looking at several mugbooks a witness is 
liable to become confused. With projection and color, 
however, the witness’ attention would be centered on 
only one face at a time. 

The department already has some experimental color 
equipment. Mug shots are made on 35mm color film. 
The projector holds 35 slides at a time and by auto- 
matically advancing from one frame to the next it gives 
the viewer an image just long enough to make identif- 
cation sure. 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Three-dimensional photography is another modem 
technique that is being adapted to police uses in the 
department. One outstanding case in which it was em- 
ployed was a murder trial. A footprint allegedly made 
by the killer of a woman was being examined. The print. 
made on cardboard, was incomplete. With an ordinary 
photograph it was difficult to tell why, because police 
photographs must be made perpendicularly to the sub- 
ject to be acceptable as evidence. The result is a flat 
shot with no highlights. With 3-D, it was readily ap- 
parent that the cardboard was creased and that this 
was what had caused the print to be interrupted. Such 
evidence as this clears up doubt and makes proof mort 
credible. 

Tri-dimensional photography has been a great help 
aiding investigations, according to Lieut. John Bigham, 
Officer-in-Charge of the Photographic Section. One such 
case was a forgery operation in which the men were 
printing their own fraudulent pay checks. Police found 
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the pusher, who was willing to testify in court against 
the two men suspected of printing the checks. But in 
order to connect the men with the crime, it was necessary 
to match the type as it appeared on the checks with the 
type fonts themselves. 

Police investigators carefully sorted the type faces, 
eliminating all those that did not match. Eventually they 
narrowed it to a few that appeared to be identical. 
Three-D photos were made of the type letters. When 
viewed with a stereopticon viewer, they showed clearly 
the identity of imperfections in the printed letters. 
Without 3-D, the match was much less easy to discern. 

The department excels in this type of specialty pho- 
tographic investigation. While routine police photog- 
raphy continues to progress toward more simplicity and 
automatic operation, the work of the lab grows steadily 
more complex and technical. Under controlled condi- 
tions and with highly skilled criminalists, new strides 


| ae being made in bringing to light the most obscure 


evidence. 


NEW TECHNIQUES BEING DEVELOPED 
Footprints 


One technique that the men have been perfecting 
is the lifting of footprints. Today, such prints are recog- 
nized as highly valuable evidence. Lifting the dim out- 
lines of a shoe left in a thin film of dust is not always 
easy, however. A dusty heelprint on a marbelized kitchen 
floor is difficult to see even with the naked eye. Repro- 
ducing it creates an even greater problem. 

Considerable experimentation has shown that a sheet 
of Neoprene can be employed in much the same way 
as cellophane tape is used in lifting fingerprints. But the 
problem is not the same. The Neoprene should not be 
too tacky—just tacky enough to lift the print. It’s a deli- 
cate operation. 

Against the dark background of this material, the 
footprint becomes visible. In the laboratory it is placed 
before the copy camera. Controlled cross lighting of 
high brilliance is used, bringing out the brand name on 
the heelprint and identifying imperfections. The camera 
is loaded with Kodalith, which has the high contrast 
needed. A-72 paper developer is used, which does not 
have the high-contrast characteristics, enabling the pho- 
tographer to hold the minute details which are so im- 
portant. 

A reverse reading scale is placed with the exhibit to 
give evidence as to the correct sizing. The negative is 
then turned over before printing, and printed through 
the back side so as to make the positive print appear 
just like the original footprint itself. 

Dampened footprints pose a problem all their own. 
The dust of the print itself becomes muddy, and mud 
cannot be lifted in the same manner as dry dust. The 
Neoprene will not pull a clear mud print. The head of 
the copy laboratory, Jim Watson, encountered difficulty 
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with a footprint that had been made on manila paper. 
The suspect had stepped on a large envelope which lay 
on the floor of a car. But it had rained, and the envelope 
had become damp. The footprint had turned to mud. 

Watson pulled a negative from his packholder, mois- 
tened it slightly and pressed it against the print. The 
gelatin swelled slightly and absorbed the moisture from 
the mud. When it was pulled away, the print showed 
clearly. In another case, a burglar had stepped across 
a dewy lawn and the footprint which he subsequently 
left in a house was damp. The same technique was 
used again. The result—a clear print. 


Photographing Curved Objects 


The copy lab has worked out some other interesting 
methods and equipment. One device is the barrel that 
is used for photographing curved objects. A standard 
100-lb. sulfide barrel was selected. It was completely 
lined with white paper. A hole was cut in the side to 
admit the camera barrel. 

The object to be photographed is suspended in the 
barrel and a strong light is introduced. The white sur- 
face of the interior gives even reflectivity from all angles. 
The camera used for this job is equipped with a 7-inch 
lens, which has a short focal length. One of the more 
prosaic tasks performed with this setup is the reproduc- 
tion of policeman’s curved badges for use in making 
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decals on crash helmets. Shadows and highlights are 
eliminated. 

Door handles, door knobs, candlesticks and other 
curved pieces have also been photographed successfully 
in the barrel. 

Fingerprints 

The barrel has also proved useful in reproducing 
latent fingerprints from glasses and bottles. If the prints 
are at all greasy, they cannot be lifted. The safest pro- 
cedure is to photograph them. The vessel is filled to 
the neck with an India ink solution. The solution gives 
a sharply contrasting background for the silver powder 
which is used to bring out the print. 

Another technique in developing fingerprints is the 
use of a silver nitrate solution. Fingerprints can be made 
visible on cardboard through the use of the solution, 
which combines with the perspiration on the surface to 
bring out a clear print in a red color. The prints may 
then be photographed and developed with the standard 
paper developer. 


INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Infra-red photography is another useful tool in the 
Los Angeles Police Department's laboratory. It proved 
its worth so well in the case of the young “Mr. X” that 
he dropped completely out of sight and is still being 
hunted. 

“Mr. X” is a cocky young man whose idea of a prac- 
tical joke was to send his picture to the police depart- 
ment along with the boast of having committed crimes. 
To foil identification (he thought) he had marked over 
his face in the picture with a green ball-point pen. The 
face was completely obscured. Alongside he wrote— 
“Mr. X—That’s Me.” Removal of the ink was necessary 
in order to make an identification, but chemical means 
would not have been effective. Solvent wouldn’t work 
because the ink had been pressed into the surface. 
Watson turned to infra-red photography. Using a filter, 
he obtained a photograph that showed the man’s face 
very clearly. The trick had backfired. 

This technique has also been used to “remove” ink 
deliberately spilled over a date on a receipt to prevent 
its use as evidence. The infra-red technique has also 
selectively eliminated bank stamps in photographs of 
checks so as to bring out a stamp of another color or 
to develop a signature that has been stamped over. 

These ideas are representative of the many new and 
interesting vistas that practical, workaday research in 
police photography at the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment is opening up. Aside from its investigative applica- 
tions, photography is also building important roles for 
itself in police training work and public relations. 


TRAINING FILMS 


Training films as well as films made up for viewing by 
the general public are conceived and executed right in 
the department. In public relations, the advanced tech- 
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niques of television and movies are being adapted to 
telling the story of police problems and police achieve. 
ments to the public with outstanding success. 

Today, popular television serials are heightening the 
public’s awareness of the police department’s functions, 
The Los Angeles Police Department is capitalizing op 
the new media with its own sound stage, where tele. 
vision and movie cameras are able to do their work ip 
the interpretation of police activities to the public. 

Today, special events such as an interview by local 
TV commentators with the police chief can be set up 
with a minimum of inconvenience. The chief's office js 
simulated on the spot, and he is called in for a quick 
interview. The whole affair requires only a few mo- 
ments. The sound stage was designed and built with 
the aid of Hollywood professionals. 

Here, then, is just one more example of what can be 
done, given the proper equipment, facilities, and official 
approval. Los Angeles is lucky. It has all three. tok 





A GOOD HUNTER IS A SAFE HUNTER 


The 1957 hunting seasons are here! Across the na- 
tion more than 15 million licensed hunters will be 
afield, on the deer stands, and in the duck blinds. Add 
to that number up to 4 million landowners and their 
families who may hunt on private property without 
sanction of a license, and you quickly recognize that 
about one in eight U. S. citizens will enjoy the thrills 
of hunting this shooting season. 

A true sportsman recognizes the responsibilities that 
go with the enjoyment of the sport of hunting. Those 
who violate the rules and proper conduct afield hurt 
the sport for all. Learn and observe the rules. 


KNOW YOUR GUN 


Be sure the gun and ammunition are in good condi- 
tion. 

Sight-in the gun before hunting with it. 

Learn to be a good shot. 


HANDLE YOUR GUN PROPERLY 


Treat every gun as if it were loaded. 

Always point the muzzle in a safe direction. 

Be sure of your target. 

Keep your finger out of the trigger guard until ready 
to fire. 

Practice self-control. 

Open the action and unload any gun which is not 
in use. 

Store hunting guns in a safe place. 


FULFILL YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES AS A 
SAFE HUNTER 


Follow the rules of safe hunting. 
Learn to identify game. 
Know and observe the game laws. 
Be courteous and promote friendly hunter-farmer 
relations. 
Insist that your companions be safe hunters. 
—National Rifle Association 
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Eprror’s Note: Sergeant Drzazga was appointed to the 
New York Police Department in March 1937, and in May 
1951 was promoted to the rank of Sergeant. At the present 
time, he is assigned to the 92nd Precinct in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn. He has studied Forensic Medicine at 
New York University under the direction of the Medical 
Examiner and is a graduate of Blackstone College of Law, 
with the LL.B., and J.D., degrees. Sergeant Drzazga has 
been a frequent contributor to the Journals. 


HIS Article is confined to a terse discussion of the 

laws governing pistols and revolvers which are con- 
cealable on the person. Legislation prohibiting or re- 
stricting the possession of such weapons is enacted pur- 
suant to the police power of a state. 

The chapter of New York laws which deals principally 
with crimes is known as the “Penal Law.” The object of 
this chapter is to specify the classes of persons who are 
deemed capable of crimes, and liable to punishment 
therefor; define the nature of the various crimes; and 
prescribe the kind of measure of punishment to be in- 
ficted for each crime. The provisions covering dangerous 
weapons are found in this law. 


LAWS 

The provisions of Section 1897 of the Penal Law of 
the State of New York contain the prohibitions and 
restrictions on such weapons. A minor under sixteen 
years of age who violates any provisions of this section 
is guilty of Juvenile Delinquency. Subdivision 4 provides 
that any person over sixteen years of age, who shall have 
in his possession in New York State, any revolver or other 
firearm of a size that can be concealed upon the person, 
without a written license therefor shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and if he has been previously convicted 
of a crime, he shall be guilty of a felony. Subdivision 5 
refers to the carrying of such firearms and is similar in 
substance. 

Subdivision 5-a contains the same prohibition and 
provides that if the firearm is loaded with ammunition 
at the time, or the person shall carry or have upon his 
person a quantity of ammunition which may be used to 
discharge such unlicensed firearm, he shall be guilty of 
a felony. 

Subdivision 6-a precludes the arrest of a person who 
voluntarily delivers such firearm to a peace officer, under 
circumstances not suspicious, peculiar or involving the 
commission of a crime. It also provides for the issuance 
of legal process in a proper case, to aid in the investiga- 
tion. 


a 





Address: Sergeant John Drzazga, 7400 Kessel Street, Forest 
Hills 75, New York. 
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Concealable Firearms Under New York Laws 


By John Drzazga 


Other provisions cover the licensing procedure. How- 
ever, the provisions fixing the fees for such licenses in 
the City of New York are found in Chapter 18, Section 
435-5.0 of the Administrative Code of the City of New 
York. And the provisions for licensing gunsmiths and 
dealers in firearms appear in Section 435-6.0. In the City 
of New York, the Police Commissioner has the exclusive 
right to issue such licenses, or to validate licenses issued 
outside the City of New York. 

Licensee must have the license in his possession and 
must exhibit the same for inspection, on the demand of 
a peace officer. The conviction of a licensee for a felony 
or any one of the misdemeanors mentioned in Section 
552 of the Code of Criminal Procedure operates as a 
revocation of the license under subdivision 11. 

Subdivision 12 prohibits the sale of such weapons to 
persons not having the proper authorization, and pro- 
vides for the removal of the purchase coupon by the 
dealer. Non-compliance with the provisions of this sub- 
division i$ a misdemeanor. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The provisions of this section do not apply to persons 
under defense contract with the U.S. Government for 
military or naval purposes where such possession is 
necessary in compliance with such contract. Nor does it 
apply to the ordinary transportation of firearms as mer- 
chandise, provided, the carrier of such weapons, where 
he knows or has reasonable means of ascertaining that 
he is transporting such weapons, notifies in writing, the 
proper law enforcement officer for investigation as to 
whether consignee may lawfully receive them. It does 
not apply to peace officers, nor to duly authorized mili- 
tary or civil organizations when parading nor to the 
members going to and from the place of meeting of 
their respective organizations. U.S. reserve officers may 
possess weapons which they are by army regulations 
required to possess.1 Game protectors are also peace 
officers and may carry a pistol without a license.? Officers 
and employees of the U.S. Government, who are required 
to be armed, and specifically authorized to carry weap- 
ons as an incident to their duties are not subject to the 
provisions of this section. By rules of comity, peace 
officers of other states whose duties require them to 
come into the State would also be exempt.* 


*Op. Atty.-Gen., 1920, 23 St. Dept. Rept. 708. 
*1913 Op. Atty.-Gen., 636. 

* 1942 Op. Atty.-Gen. 398; 1937 Op. Atty.-Gen. 319. 
*Op. Atty.-Gen., 1933, 48 St. Dept. Rept. 477. 
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Guards hired by private employers engaged in war 
production are not exempt and must obtain pistol li- 
censes.° A private detective duly licensed under the 
provisions of the General Business Law, must obtain a 
license to carry a pistol or revolver. An honorably dis- 
charged enlisted man in the U.S. naval or military serv- 
ice, carried on the reserve list, is required to obtain a 
permit to possess firearms, unless he is required to pos- 
sess firearms by his organization.’ 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The constitutionality of this section had been sus- 
tained’ and it had been held reasonable and valid.* The 
second amendment of the U.S. Constitution providing 
that “the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed” refers to the National government and 
does not restrict the state in its rights to exercise its 
police powers in matters that concern the regulation, 
manufacture, sale and possession of firearms.’ 





Old Colt revolver (.22 cal.) which is within the N.Y. statute prohibiting possession without a license. 


POSSESSION 

Actual physical possession is not necessary to violate 
the provisions of Section 1897, constructive possession 
being sufficient. And so, where a pistol was lying on the 
back ledge of an automobile, within the immediate con- 
trol and reach of the defendant who was sitting in the 
automobile with his companions, and was available for 
unlawful use if they so desired, and the defendant had 
knowledge of the presence of the weapon, a conviction 
had been sustained for the unlawful possession of the 
firearm, as the defendant was in constructive possession 


*Op. Atty.-Gen., May 11, 1943. 

* 1921 Op. Atty.-Gen. 302. 

*1933 Op. Atty.-Gen. 48 St. Dept. 452. 

* Peo. v. Murphy, 276 N.Y. 612, Peo. v. Burt (1939 
896, 16 N.Y.S. 2d 211, aff'd 283 N.Y. 740. 

*Peo. v. Terra, 1951, 303 N.Y. 332, 102 N.E. 2d 576, appeal 
dismissed 72 S.Ct. 561, 342 U.S. 937. 

* Peo. v. Ryan (1911) 136 N.Y.S. 154. 


258 A.D. 
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of the pistol.11 The carrying of concealed firearis even 
on one’s own premises is prohibited.'* Intent is not an 
element of the crime of possesion of a pistol or revolver 
without a license. 

A “firearm” is any weapon from which a shot is dis. 
charged by force of an explosive or a weapon which acts 
by force of gun-powder. A Very pistol designed to fire 
warning flares was held to be a firearm." A pistol, the 
size and appearance of an ordinary fountain pen, and 
capable of discharging cartridges is also within the pro- 
hibition of subdivision 4.1* An air pistol is not a firearm." 


DEFECTIVE PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
A mechanically defective pistol or revolver, incapable 
of discharging bullets therefrom, cannot be made the 
basis of a conviction for a violation of this section." 4 
weapon is considered dangerous, either when it can be 
fired or when, with reasonable preparation, it can be 
made effective and fit for the use for which it was manu- 


factured; what constitutes a reasonable preparation de- 
pends upon the time required, changes to be made, parts 
inserted and other attendant factors. A pistol in such 
condition that it would take an expert at least one hou 
to place it in condition for use was held not to be a 
“dangerous weapon.”!* A revolver with a broken spring 
that connected the revolving cartridge chamber with 
the trigger was held to be a “firearm” where the broken 
spring did not totally impair use of revolver or the ham 
mer being operated by manual operation, and there was 


* Peo. v. Russo, 1951, 278 App. Div. 98, 103 N.Y.S. 2d 603 
affirmed 303 N.Y. 673, 10 N.E. 2d 834. 

* Peo. v. Demerio (1908) 123 A.D. 665, 108 N.Y.S. 24. 

* Peo. ex rel. Altomari v. Evergood, 1947, 74 N.Y.S. 2d 12. 

“Peo. v Anderson (1932) 236 App. Div. 586, 260 N.Y.S. 32%. 

* Peo. v. Schmidt (1927) 221 App. Div. 77, 222 N.Y.S. 647. 

* Peo. v. DeBernardo, 1951, 199 Misc. 563. 

* Peo. ex rel. DiBuono vy. Haskins, 1948, 190 Misc. 888, 7% 
N.Y.S. 2d 636. 
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CONCEALABLE FIREARMS 
Rowning pistols: 1. 9 mm. Hi-power automatic; 2. .380 
caliber automatic; 3. .25 caliber automatic. 


wthing about the revolver otherwise that prevented 
gration and use as a firearm or dangerous weapon." 
{revolver without a muzzle and unable to eject a bullet 
ranything is neither a firearm nor dangerous weapon.'® 
The remnant of what was once a revolver, which is 
tally and permanently unfit for use as a revolver, is 
wt a firearm, and such possession would not support a 
onviction of attempting to use an imitation pistol in 
iolation of subdivision 1 where one did not attempt 
use it.2° A firearm which is totally unfit to be used 
sa pistol or revolver by reason of some mechanical 
lefect which is of a permanent character, is not a fire- 
im within the meaning of this section. However, a pistol 
0 defective as to be useless as a firearm, still may be 
lassed as a dangerous weapon, and a conviction for its 
possession in violation of subdivision 1 (covering the 
se of an imitation pistol against another) may be ob- 


*Peo. v. Tardibuono, 1940, 174 Misc. 305, 20 N.Y.S. 2d 633. 
*Peo. v. Thompson, 1927, 227 A.D. 712; Peo. v. Katz, 1930, 


28 A.D. 822, 239 N.Y.S. 884. 


*Peo. v. Boitano, 1940, 18 N.Y.S. 2d 644. 


COoNCEALABLE FIREARMS 


|. .25 caliber automatic manufactured by Fabrique National 
DArmes of Belgium; 2. 7.65 mm. Italian Beretta; 3. 7.65 


German Mauser. 
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tained if it was carried furtively and was possessed with 


intent to use it “unlawfully against another.””! 


OTHER STATES 


No license is required to purchase a pistol or revolver 
in the following states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ida- 
ho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montanay Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, So. 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Some of the states 
permit cities to impose local restrictions and require 
permits. In Louisiana, a sale must have the approval of 
the Supt. of the Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation. California, Pennsylvania, So. Dakota, and 
Washington have imposed a waiting period before the 
weapon can be delivered. The purchaser must give ad- 
vance notice to the dealer. 

Arkansas has no restriction on carrying firearms. Some 
states require licenses to carry concealed firearms, others 
prohibit it. In some states, the carrying of a firearm in 
a vehicle is permitted, in others it is prohibited or 
restricted. Kentucky prohibits a firearm in a vehicle if 
it is concealed, but if carried openly on a seat of a car, 
it is legal. The laws covering pistols and revolvers in 
different states are not uniform. wok 


*Peo. v. Simons, 1924, 124 Mise. 28, 207 N.Y.S. 56. 
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ABOUT HIGHWAY SPEED 


According to recently released results of an opinion 
survey conducted, here’s the position taken by the 
average state traffic official on various controversial 
issues of the highway speed situation: 

“He is of the opinion that people are driving faster 
today than they were a few years ago. They have cars 
that will go faster, better roads to drive them on and, 
through advertising emphasis on the ‘power’ feature of 
modern automobiles, are encouraged to use both at in- 
creasingly higher speeds. He personally disagrees with 
the theory that modern cars and modern highways 
make it possible to drive safely at high speed, but 
doesn’t think that the public has been any more exposed 
to lines of reasoning which attempt to minimize the dan- 
gers of speed than it has to those which emphasize these 
dangers. Nevertheless, he agrees that we're up against a 
high-speed problem today, and, while blaming it on only 
a relatively few drivers, he classifies this situation as a 
problem of major proportions. 

“When he thinks and talks about ‘speed,’ he doesn’t 
mean just plain fast driving, but refers also to such things 
as speed too fast for conditions, following too closely 
and risky passing. Even so, he is not quite willing to 
brand speed as the number one factor in the over-all 
accident experience, being concerned about it more from 
the point of view of accident severity. Still, he most def- 
initely wants his traffic accident prevention program to 
include speed-control emphasis. 

“He has a slight preference for national uniformity in 
speed laws, particularly when it comes to superhighways, 
but just so long as they're statutory and not prima facie, 
he'd settle for absolute 1 \ximum limits established on 
a state-wide basis. He probably has other reasons for 
being opposed to the ‘reasonable and prudent’ type of 
speed law, but lack of faith in the ability of the driving 
public to decide for itself what constitutes safe speed 
is certainly one of them. 

“On the best highways, short of superhighways, he 
thinks 60 mph during the day and 50 mph at night are 
fast enough, and he favors downward zoning to fit less 
ideal conditions. On superhighways, he might stretch a 
point and permit speeds up to 65 mph during the day 
and up to 60 mph at night. 

“Insofar as he is personally concerned, however, 60 
mph is fast enough anytime. He doesn’t feel comfortably 
‘safe’ at anything over 60 and, for that matter, seems 
somewhat tempted to quote an even lower speed on this 
score.” (Our comments)—This “profile” of official opinion 
about speed, a hotly debated subject on which widely 
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divergent views have been expressed in recent years, 
was developed from replies to a 15 item questionnaire 
distributed to the motor vehicle administrators and chief 
enforcement officials of the 48 states. 

Of 101 officials contacted by questionnaire, 66 re. 
sponded with only one state return received too late for 
inclusion in the report. Replies were received from 44 
enforcement officials out of 50 contacted (a return of 
88%) and from 19 motor vehicle administrators out of 
47 contacted (a return of 404%). The completed ques. 
tionnaires were grouped into the four American Associ- 
ation of Motor Vehicle Administrator Regions and tab- 
ulated separately to disclose possible regional differences 
of opinion on the various points included. Separate tabu- 
lations also were made of the replies from enforcement 
officials and motor vehicle administrators. 

The complete report of the survey, available on re- 
quest from the Accident Prevention Department, Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Companies, shows the 
details of opinions expressed by the state officials on the 
seriousness of the speed problem, the relationship be 
tween speed and the highway accident experience, the 
impact of “power advertising,” the special problem of 
superhighway speeds, public education in regard to 
speed, preferences for prima facie and for statutory 
speed limits, recommended numerical speed limits, and 
speeds which the respondents consider as being “psycho 
logically safe.” A comprehensive statistical summary is 
included in the report showing regional differences of 
opinion on these issues and appropriate talks are includ- 
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aj to show the incidence of preferred speed limits 
quoted for daytime and nighttime travel both on rural 
highways and superhighways. (Reported in Driving 
Laboratory News, Driving Research Laboratory, Iowa 
State College. ) 


INDONESIAN NATIONAL POLICE STUDY 
CRIME FIGHTING METHODS 


Photography will soon be aiding the fight against crime in 
Indonesia. R. Soedarto, center, of the criminal investigation 
division of the Indonesian National Police looks on as Lynn 
Wall, left, of the Industrial Photographic Studio, Eastman 
Kodak Company, explains a problem in photomicrography. 
With them is Harris B. Tuttle, consultant on law enforce- 
ment photography of the company’s Sales Service Division, 
who escorted Mr. Soedarto on his recent tour through the 
Kodak Company plant at Rochester, N. Y. Soedarto focused 
attention on various photographic techniques to cope with 
crime, especially the use of color in identification pictures. 
The visitor also observed large American police departments 
and the methods of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington. 





In America, under the auspices of the International Co- 
operation Administration, Soedarto says that fighting crime 
in Indonesia is no easy job. The island of Java, only one of 
Indonesia’s 3000 islands, is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated areas in the world. There are about 1000 people to 
the square mile. Soedarto has been engaged in criminal in- 
vestigation work for nineteen years. 


“IRON LUNG" BUILT BY POLICE OFFICERS 


A do-it-yourself project which they hope will be entirely 
weless has just been completed by the Kohler Police Ath- 
etic League. The project is a tank respirator or “iron lung,” 
fabricated in its entirety by members of the league in their 
spare time and donated to the village. Built to professional 
standards, the lung has innovations which have won the 
praise of commercial manufacturers. Shown here beside their 
handiwork are two of the builders, Sergeant Tony Savrsnik, 








TEACHING OPPORTUNITY IN 
POLICE SCIENCE 


The Police Science program at Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach, California, is seeking a qualified instructor 
to teach police science subjects. Appointments will be made 
at the rank of Assistant Professor. 


Qualifications: 

1. Age: 30-40 

2. Academic Background: Education should include 
law, or public administration with emphasis in law en- 
forcement. Master’s or LL.B. degree, plus B.S. Additional 
graduate work desirable. 

3. Professional Experience: Minimum of five years 
police service or equivalent. Administrative experience 
desirable. 

4. Teaching Experience: Prior teaching experience in 
academic, military, or in-service police training programs 
desirable. 


~\ 
Qualified parties are encouraged to apply. Write to: 
Dr. A. C. Germann 
Professor of Police Science 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach 4, California 
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left, and Chief Waldemar Capelle of the Kohler police force. 
Kohler is the home of Kohler Co., one of the nation’s fore- 
most manufacturers of plumbing ware, engines and electric 
plants. 


ROOS HEADS ACADEMY CLASS 


Clifford E. Roos, Chief Deputy, Patrol Division, Los 
Angeles County Sheriffs Office, was named president 





of the current 59th Session of the FBI National Academy 
in Washington, D. C. 

While California law enforcement agencies generally 
send more men to each session of the Academy than 
any other state, it is of particular interest to note that 
the 59th Session includes four men from various sher- 
iffs’ departments in the state. 

Besides Roos, the others were: Captain Bernard J. 
Clark, Riverside County; Captain Komer Warren Dyall, 
San Bernardino County; Sheriff Herbert H. Hughes, Im- 
perial County. 


NEW YORK POLICE PLACE THREE NEW 
HELICOPTERS INTO SERVICE 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Police Commissioner 
Stephen P. Kennedy inspected and witnessed the plac- 
ing into service of three new-type police helicopters on 
May 22, at Pier A, North River. The commissioning 
of the new and larger aircraft was highlighted by a 
rescue demonstration in New York Bay off the Battery 
wall. While one of the new ships took part in the rescue 
enactment, the other two new helicopters were on view 
in front of Pier A. 

The three new BELL 47-J helicopters replace three 
old-model helicopters in the Aviation Bureau of the 
Police Department. The new helicopters have greater 
power (260 h.p.); greater carrying capacity (4 persons ); 
more speed (100 m.p.h.); greater cruising range (200 
miles), and also have superior rescue equipment, and 
a superior method of transporting injured persons. 

In addition to maintaining a daily air patrol during 
the daylight hours over the City, the new ships will be 
used to relieve traffic congestion, to aid in reducing 
traffic accidents, to make surveys of special areas, for 
rescue work in emergencies and disasters and to check 
on reckless motor boat operators. 








a 

The new helicopters are being placed into service 
following a testing period during which the pilots of 
the Aviation Bureau familiarized themselves with their 


characteristics. On April 28, one of the new helicopters 
while on a familiarization flight and piloted by Acting 
Lieutenant Kenneth Johnston, was instrumental in res. 
cuing two persons whose sailboat had overturned jy 
the Atlantic Ocean. On May 2, a second he licopter 
rescued from the waters off Hell Gate a patient who 
had jumped into the East River. 

The personnel of the Aviation Bureau consists of 
eight pilots and fifteen mechanics, all police officers, 

The addition of the new helicopters brings the 
strength of the helicopter squadron up to four. 

The helicopters will be based at the Naval Air Sta. 
tion at Floyd Bennett Field in Brooklyn. 


THE ANNUAL INVENTORY 


In addition to studying the local situation as it goes 
one way or the other from month to month and year 
to year, it is important to compare your community's 
accident experience with that of similar communities 
and with the national experience. The significance of 
what is happening in your own community can be made 
more clear in the light of comparison with what is 
happening nationwide. For this purpose there is the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety (an outgrowth of, 
and now including, the National Traffic Safety Contest), 
approved by the President’s Highway Safety Confer. 
ence and administered by the National Safety Council. 
It was designed to stimulate greater interest in traffic 
safety and to encourage states and cities to conduct 
successful traffic safety prevention programs. Although 
local safety council representatives may be helpful in 
assembling or transmitting the Inventory reports, the 
competition is between cities (or states), not between 
safety councils. The most important aspect of the In- 
ventory is the facts—both accident facts and activity 
facts—collected. These, in turn, provide the information 
for awards for achievement in various traffic safety 
activities. 

The reports made by cities and the comparative 
analyses made therefrom by the National Safety Coundil 
include: motor vehicle traffic death record, traffic ordi- 
nances, accident records, traffic engineering, traffic law 
enforcement, traffic courts, school traffic safety educa- 
tion, public information (public education), safety or 
ganizations. State reports and analyses include simila 
items plus driver licensing and periodic motor vehicle 
inspection. 


THE THREE E's 


Engineering, Education, Enforcement—these are th 
three E’s of traffic management. Brought to their highest 
degree of integration and efficiency, they are the thre 
E’s of traffic safety. 

Engineering must produce the streets and highways 
on which traffic moves. As volume and speed of cai 
have increased in the relatively few years of moto 
vehicle use, the engineers have had to develop highway 
design to facilitate and control traffic flow. It is the job 
of engineering to build safety into streets and highways 
to the best of its knowledge, with such money as the 
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public is willing to provide. In the case of existing 
a and streets, it is the job of engineering to correct 
deficiencies where possible and to provide needed 
controls. 

Education, similarly, must build, but with different 
tools and materials. Education must build safety into 
the minds and habits of drivers and pedestrians, and 
must also build support for the requirements of en- 
| gineering and enforcement. 

Enforcement’s role is to achieve through direction, 
control, and force the facilitation of traffic flow, the 
protection of driver and pedestrian as provided by 
law, and the summary correction or removal from traffic 
of violators of regulations designed for the protection 
of all. The ultimate objective of enforcement is to 
create a deterrent effect on potential violators, and in 
this respect it is closely related to education. 

The three E’s are so closely interdependent that 
public education should be closely integrated with the 
general and specific functioning of engineers, enforce- 
ment agencies and schools. Education may or may not 
be established as a formal official function. In either 
case some education work usually is done by officials 
other than school officers, and the unofficial community- 
wide program must be closely related with it. 


NEW ROAD-BLOCK EQUIPMENT 
RODE-BLOK is a portable, temporary traffic or road- 
way barricade—designed and intended for use only dur- 
ing active police participation in an incident. It provides 
the police with standard portable equipment to estab- 
lish an effective and authoritative barrier where 





and 


when it is needed. On retirement from the scene, RODE- 
BLOK is collapsed, placed in the storage case and re- 
tuned to the trunk of the police squad or patrol car. 
When opened and placed in use, RODE-BLOK ex- 
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tends nine feet from end to end of the cross-member, 
constituting an attention-getting barrier that is equally 
functional in broad daylight, during inclement weather 
or at night. Further information may be obtained from 
the Rope-Biock Corporation, 613 South Rampart Street, 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


GRAFLEX INTRODUCES LIGHTWEIGHT 
ELECTRONIC FLASH UNIT 

A new lightweight, low-cost electronic flash unit called 
Strobomite has been introduced by Graflex, Inc. With a 
flash duration of 1/1100 of a second, it operates on four 
ordinary photoflash D-cell batteries or regular 110 volt 
household current. Housed in lightweight aluminum, its 
overall weight is approximately three pounds. 
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33d ANNIVERSARY ECONOMY FEATURES 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the next to the best— 


The Sturdy X921 Case A 
Our 1956 catalog available to all law enforcers. odates the Camera, Film Holden 


Write for your copy. Film, Batteries, Powders, Liter 


Brushes, etc. 


SIRCHIE MODEL X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA $86.50 


(Negative Size 2'/, x 31/4) 


X921 SIRCHIE CARRYING CASE 
$11.50 


(No Sales to Dealers) 


Your Name or Department Stamped in 
Gold on Camera or Case Free—lf Desired. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA EQUIPPED WITH: 


Anastigmat Coated Lens 
(American make) 
Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


| Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries 

1 Light-on Indicator 

1 Box 2'/, x 3% Film (25 sheets) 





We are able to manufacture a quality finger print camera at this extremely low price be- afar 
cause of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently had optically ground at a] Cgm 
great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, since it is our 33d anniversary. Sh 

As manufacturers of the famous SEARCH line of finger print and evidence cameras for the - 
past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision in the construction of the} Print 





Model X Camera as you would get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. BULE 
Manufactured only by Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Berlin, N. J. (formerly of Philadel- FRA 
phia). 


SEVEN LARGE 2 OZ. JARS OF POWER-PACKING FINGER PRINT POWDER IN A STURDY 
CARRYING CASE... $8.50 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super brand of 7 colors of finger print powders 
in an attrctive carrying case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano brand powders, the 
Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to be as good or better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 


















THE FAMOUS SEARCH 
MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
AND EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The only camera capable of deliver- 
ing perfect photo evidence without 
reflections and hot spots. Works on 
A.C. and batteries. Uses 2!/, x 3'/4 
and 3!/, x 4!/, film or film pack. Au- 
tomatic in performance. Simple, sharp 
and clear. Price complete $138.00. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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REGARDLESS OF LOCATION OR SURFACE — by attaching 
aFaurot Foto-Focuser to your Graflex 4” 5’ Speed or Crown 
Camera, which takes but a matter of seconds, extremely 
Sharp, Clear photographs can be taken of Latent Finger 
Prints on such surfaces as — ROUND BOTTLES, LIGHT 
BULBS, IRREGULAR MOLDING OF DOOR AND WINDOW 
FRAMES, SAFE DIALS, SPINDLE OF DOOR KNOB, RE- 
VOLVER, CONVEX AND CONCAVE AREAS ON THE 
DASHBOARD AND WINDOWS OF AN AUTOMOBILE, and 
other places inaccessible to conventional Finger Print Cam- 
eras. In fact (and this is amazing) you can photograph 
latent Finger Prints on two sides of a corner of a cash 
box with a single exposure. 

Another outstanding feature of the Faurot Foto-Focuser is 
that standard filters can be inserted for special photog- 
taphy, including Infra-red and Ultra-violet. 
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Prices of Grafiex Speed or Crown Graphic 
Cameras equipped with the Faurot Foto- 
Focuser will be submitted upon request. 








UNBELIEVABLE --- YET TRUE 


The WORLDS MOST OUTSTANDING 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA at your 
finger tips by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER?® to your Graflex 4”x5” 


Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 


*Patent Pending 
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Photographing typewritten matter and 
signature 





Price $29.00 


Reproduction of photograph taken of Latent 
Finger Prints on a light bulb with ver- 
tical and horizontal curvatures. (Note clar- 
ity and sharpness of prints. 44 of actual size.) 





Reproduction of ——- taken of Latent Photographing Latent Finger Prints on an Photographing Latent Finger Prints on the 
Finger Prints on a revolver. irregular surface of a door molding. curved surface of an automobile window 





FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime “ego 
OY-t7-YaitolaM-Malel-alihila>hilolale 4°11) nal a) FINGER PRINT 
SUPPLIES 











Mj America's Finest WEAR the Finest! 


USED BY ALL LEADING 
UNIFORM MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S.A.! 


FOR YOUR DEPARTMENT'S FOOL-PROOF 
PROTECTION SPECIFY & DEMAND BRAWNY 
BLUES UNIFORM FABRIC 
There is absolutely no substitute for the strength, 
stamina, and maximum wear that only BRAWNY 
BLUES offer. Laboratory tested and approved, 
BRAWNY BLUES are Indigo Yarn Dyed with a 
uniformity of shade never before equalled! How 

can you tell BRAWNY BLUES fabric? 

Look for the Fabric That Identifies Itself! 
Only BRAWNY BLUES feature exclusive woven 
stripe on the back of the fabric. Demand BRAWNY 
BLUES fabric from your uniform supplier in the 
style and weight of your -choice. Worn—Tested— 


~~ 3 and Approved by Many Police Departments! 
“ > ye 
qm navethe Rest! 


BRAWWNY Fabric Sold Exclusively Through 
BLUES 


£4 
Bf somone ime] 


341 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








